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A GREAT ROMAN REBEL* 


I 


I SHOULD like to make an effort to recreate as a living image be- 

fore your eyes the personality of Titus Lucretius Carus, his 
mentality and his emotions, as a great Roman Rebel who had con- 
quered Fear. I say ““Roman’”” because he called the Latin language 
his native, his ancestral tongue, and because he speaks as a civis 
Romanus*—although we do not know where he was born, where he 
died, where he lived or how he lived, as rich or poor, as patrician 
or plebeian, whether he lived surrounded by friends or whether he 
stalked—solitary and alone—over the paths of his earthly life. But 
Rebel he was, and as Rebel, we may be sure, he must have paid the 
price that always goes with such independence of thought and 
action as were his. 

We read his words and discover the Rebel who fearlessly and 
without reserve proclaimed his belief in natural law, and, in par- 
ticular, argued with great acumen for the atomic theory; the Rebel 
who followed natural laws, against a theological interpretation of 
Nature and against belief in divine providence; the Rebel against 
state-established and ancient orthodox religious views; the un- 

* Read at the annual meeting of the Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South, St. Louis, April 7, 1944. 

I am not, of course, in this comparatively brief paper undertaking to discuss that 
personality in all of its aspects—which will be the purpose of a much more extensive 
study now under way. Many scholars (Cf., e.g., C. Bailey, “The Mind of Lucretius,” 
in AJP 1x1 [1940], 278-291; Giussani, Guyau, Martha, Regenbogen, Sellar, Slaughter, 
among many, not specifically cited in subsequent notes) have contributed their analyses 
to an understanding of this larger issue, but, at this time, I wish to emphasize the im- 
portance of recognizing the Rebel and the Courage of the Rebel in any study of Lucretius’ 
character—a rebel by nature and instinct. All verse references are to the text of Munro. 

1 1, 41, 832; m1, 260; rv, 970; v, 337; v1, 298. This does not, of course, prove that he was 


Roman. The use of patrius in Ennius, Livy, Vergil, Pliny ought to make us cautious. 
(CE£. 1, 642; v1, 908 f.). 2 v, 36. 
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compromising Rebel who dared defy an old, deep-seated, long- 
cherished longing and belief in immortality of the soul; the Rebel 
who vehemently protested against the sins of the flesh and the sins 
of the soul that made of this life on earth an Acheron of fear, of lust, 
of ambition, of futility, of torment. The spirit of rebellion had 
taken habitation in the “soul of his soul’’ and it is the keynote of 
his character and, probably, of his life. 

References to his work, after his death, are sufficiently abundant 
to prove the high esteem in which it was held, as a work of litera- 
ture,‘ before the close of the first century B. c. 

We discover with dismay, however, that of Titus Lucretius 
Carus the man we catch no glimpse whatsoever in contemporary 
literature. What is the reason for this silence? Is it accidental or is 
it the result of a “‘conspiracy of silence,’’® as has been suggested? 
And after a long silence of about four hundred years we read the 
brief statement of Donatus and, far more dramatic, the statement 
of Jerome® that dwells on a tradition of insanity and suicide! 
Tennyson, directly, and Mrs. Browning, indirectly, have, very 
unfairly, given that tradition further substance—at least to the 
minds of the uncritical—and the shade of Lucretius hovers before 
posterity as an unhappy phantom, driven to a violent end, so it was 
said, by a ‘‘love potion,’’ whereas we might have expected a refer- 
ence to a maddening philosophy. 

Other’ Epicureans of the first century appear before us as men, 
respected and honored by their contemporaries—Zeno, Patro and 
Phaedrus, Siro and Philodemus, Velleius, a Roman senator, 


3 yw, 275. 

4 Cf. G. D. Hadzsits, Lucretius and His Influence (New York, Longmans, Green and 
Co. [1935]), 28-61. 

5 It was Mackail, I believe, who first used this phrase in a very significant statement, 
Latin Literature (New York, Scribner’s Sons [1895]), 41. 

6 The Jerome story of an amatorio poculo and of insanity is still credited by many 
today. Giri and Stampini well illustrate the difference of opinions. We do not know and 
we cannot know that Lucretius became mentally unbalanced. We lend credence to that 
possibility because of our knowledge of the poet’s hyper-sensitiveness, his extreme, 
high-strung temperament. But that tradition of insanity may be as false as the shocking 
slanders that were invented and told of Tom Paine, who affords more than one parallel 
to Lucretius’ brave fanaticism. It is, however, a different picture of Lucretius that I 
would draw. 

7 The total list of known Epicureans of standing in Rome in the first century B.c. is 
surprisingly large. 
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Lucius Manlius Torquatus, Titus Pomponius Atticus—but no- 
where are there similar references to the life on earth of Titus 
Lucretius Carus. An impenetrable veil hides him from our inter- 
ested, eager gaze. 

If we had a clear mental picture of his personal appearance, we 
might have, perhaps, some further guide for, or clue to, an under- 
standing of Lucretius’ character and might discover reasons for 
that strange silence, because all of us are moved by the physical 
embodiment of human personality. There is a black agate in the 
British Museum which the most competent critics have believed 
to be the product of the first century B. c. and which Munro be- 
lieved bears the likeness of the poet-philosopher. At the bottom 
some letters are clearly marked—part of the name LUCRETIUS, 
and the features are obviously those of a distinguished member of 
that great proud clan—none more distinguished than the poet, 
scientist, and philosopher, Titus Lucretius Carus. But we have no 
proof that the head and features of the author of the De Rerum 
Natura are represented here, much as we should like to believe 
that such is the case: a finely sculptured head, a noble forehead, 
deep-set eyes, a strongly-marked nose, and a firm chin—all of 
these features those of a distinguished individual of high mentality 
and of firm resolve. But we do not, alas, know with any certainty 
what the nature of that physical vessel* was in which the soul of 
our Lucretius dwelt. 

Therefore, there is a peculiar fascination in recreating the Rebel 
before our eyes, placing ourselves, as far as possible, in his intel- 
lectual environment in order to discover the reasons for feeling 
for or against the Rebel, and learn what valid reasons there may 
be for defense of him, as Rebel, today and for admiration, at this 
time—two thousand years after his death—when Rome was to 
honor his memory if a cruel war had not engulfed her. 

Though reliable external evidence about his comings and goings, 
his character, his life, is lacking, the burning words of the Apostle, 
the ardent words of the Crusader, the majestic roll of his verses 
reveal the truth of a fearless and valiant soul, of a brave heart upon 
which was written ‘‘Rebel’”—a Rebel against fear of gods, against 


® Vas as Lucretius called it repeatedly in Book m1. 
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fear of death, against fear of man; a champion, if you will, of the 
four freedoms—freedom of speech, freedom of religious worship, 
freedom from want, freedom from fear itself.® 
I have emphasized the spirit of rebellion that I find so marked 

throughout the length and breadth of the De Rerum Natura. The 
Rebel often stands alone in this world, and there is a particular 
and, perhaps, very significant pathos in Lucretius’ expressed long- 
ing for friendship, that virtue which the Epicurean school rated so 
high and of which Lucretius wrote with such deep emotion: 

sed tua me virtus tamen et sperata voluptas 

suavis amicitiae quemvis suffere laborem 

suadet et inducit noctes vigilare serenas 

quaerentem dictis quibus et quo carmine demum 


clara tuae possim praepandere lumina menti, 
res quibus occultas penitus convisere possis. 


II 
LUCRETIUS, THE REBEL IN SCIENCE 


The first book” of the De Rerum Natura, that presents Lucretius 
as Alomist, is the expression of a Rebel against Platonic, Aristo- . 
telian, and Stoic domination" over men’s thinking as they pon- 
dered the great questions of the physical universe. Belief in natural 
law and, in particular, belief in the atomic theory possessed Lucre- 
tius’ mind absolutely, to the exclusion of other explanations. Re- 
futation of Heraclitus, Empedocles, Anaxagoras as false prophets, 
looms large in his exposition, but—and this always, I think, 
amazes the reader—Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics are nowhere 
mentioned by name. But the labored, the elaborate arguments and 


* This is, I think no exaggeration. Voltaire the great heretic, was one of the first in 
modern times (i.e. the eighteenth century) to praise Lucretius as a champion of free- 
dom. Fear was at the root of all of men’s crimes (cf. the brilliant study of Lucretius by 
G. F. Else, HSCP xx1 [1930], 159). John Viscount Morley’s phrase, “Freedom, Justice, 
Pity is no bad battle-cry, and it is Lucretian,” is true (Recollections [New York, The 
Macmillan Co. 1917], p. 126 in Vol. 11; pp. 118-130 “Memories of Lucretius’’). 

10 T refer to Book 1, as all readers will recognize, as symbolic of the nature and tone 
of the arguments throughout the six books. 

1 Recognition of opposition to the three schools (throughout the poem) is of first im- 
portance for a proper understanding of Lucretius as Rebel. The passages that constitute 
attacks on the views of the three schools are well known to scholars and were certainly 


recognized in antiquity. 
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proofs” to establish the existence, to define the nature, and to 
prove the importance of the atom are the most eloquent refutation 
possible of the physical theories of the Academy, the Lyceum, and 
the Porch. Others might indulge in personal attacks and invective. 
Lucretius lets himself go at only one point, very briefly, against 
Heraclitus’ obscurity and stylistic faults; opposed as he was to 
Empedocles’ four elements, he praises the Greek handsomely,“ 
just as he pays a fine tribute to Democritus at the moment when 
he becomes his critic. 

Lucretius was the Roman champion of the atomic theory, and 
all of his determination, his dogmatism, his eloquence, his logic, 
and his poetic power were enlisted in establishing the truth of this 
to the mind of Rome. Rome certainly was not prepared to accept 
the atomic theory—Europe was not ready till 1600 years later*— 
and the atomist required the courage of his convictions. Express- 
ions of personal belief, expressions of personal observation are 
many,” but two interludes" of scientific certitude and of poetic ex- 
altation are particularly revealing as expressing the hope and con- 
fidence in the ultimate triumph” of this courageous Rebel against 
what he believed was ignorance and error.”® His “reason,” ratio, 
alone was ‘“‘true,” vera, and his science might redeem the world 
from fear of gods, from fear of death, from the terrors and the 
darkness of the soul. 

But the latter part” of the book that is devoted to his exposition 
of a limitless universe is the most magnificent poetic demonstra- 
tion of scientific conviction and courage. A limitless Universe!— 

21, 146-158, Natural Law (opera sine divom); 146-920 (Ending with a touch of 
humor !). Continued in the other books (e.g., 1v, 1233-1239, on childbirth). 

13 1, 638-644, where Heraclitus and his followers are called stolidi; just one of the many 
illustrations of Lucretius’ complete sincerity. 

4 1, 712-741; cf. the silent praise of imitation in Book v. 

% 111, 370-395; cf. 1039-1041. 

6 Cf. Lucretius and His Influence, 75 seq. 

17 E.g., 1, 205, 255, 270 seq., 302, 369, 399, 446, 684, 698, 711, $45, 880, 893, 1052, etc. 

18 1, 398-417; 921-950. 

19 Ultimate triumph, in spite of the pessimism of v, 1135 (conditioned, I should say, 
only by postponement of ultimate destruction of all). 

20 Cf. the phrase vera ratio (passim). 

% 7, 951-fin.; cf. 1, 1097. There is hardly any touch more Italian than what we find 
in 1, 984-987. 
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though the Graeco-Roman world was sure of its comfortable, 
limited space, within which all the problems of life and death, of 
body and spirit could be resolved. Against a doctrine” that be- 
came a Christian dogma and reigned for long in the world Lucre- 
tius dared to proclaim his prophetic belief in worlds without num- 
ber, skies without end, no spatial, no temporal limits, no bounda- 
ries in any direction that mind or imagination could conceive. Such 
were the inspiring vistas of Epicurean theory—no less upsetting, 
to be sure, than the Epicurean denial of divine providence, or the 
Epicurean denial of immortality—but vistas, as Lucretius believed, 
that held hope of freedom from determinism, freedom from fear, 
release of human free will, and its triumphant march to victories.* 


III 
REBEL AGAINST FEAR OF GODS 


Fear of gods Lucretius recognized as a fundamental element in 
Roman religion and its history from the beginning.* Fear of gods 
it was that had given birth to immortal gods of might, majesty, 
power, of anger and of savage wrath. Fear through the centuries 
had pervaded orthodox worship and had made of all orthodox rit- 
ual a mockery serving one purpose, ad deos placandos. Even en- 
lightened Epicureans” of his own day, who had escaped from that 
thrall, might fall victims again to the debasement, to the cringing 
cowardice, to the slavery of that dread and fear, and might accept 
again the lordship of those ancient gods as harsh taskmasters. 

Animated by that revulsion of feeling against fear in religion, 
Lucretius wrote the final and definitive condemnation of orthodox 
pietas* (as he understood it), as a timid, conciliatory approach to 

# As established by Aristotle “the man who knew!” and accepted by the Church. 

% Here I would cite: 1, 1114-1117; 1, 79: nos exaequat victoria caelo; m1, 1047: atque 
animi iactus liber quo pervolet ipse; 11, 251-293 (on Voluntas). Of course every stu- 
dent of Lucretius since the days of Patin is aware of the antinomies that we find in the 
De Rerum Natura (as of pure mechanism and necessity vs. free will, of chance vs. fate), 
but these do not affect his own conviction and profound belief in freedom any more 
than they do his belief that science (1, 146-158; 11, 55-61; m1, 87-93; v1, 35-41) might 
save humanity by solving its problems. Contradictions in human nature are often be- 


yond our understanding. 
4 y, 1161-1193; horror, 1165; still effective, 1164-1167; 1194-1240; gemitus, 1196; 


lacrimas, 1197; 11, 40 seq., etc. % y, 82-90; v1, 50-67. % vy, 1194-1203; v1, 68-79. 
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fearsome gods; he wrote his fierce condemnation of all the wounds 
it had inflicted on humanity. 

How far that fear operated in contemporary belief may be diffi- 
cult to determine, but the history of Roman religion certainly 
makes it appear to us that Lucretius has greatly exaggerated. 
However, that fear was still there and might always arise*’ as a 
mighty force in men’s lives, as Livy** abundantly proved. Lucretius 
gives a passionate account of the terror that might possess any or 
all mortals gazing upon celestial phenomena, marveling at their 
mysteries, or shaken by the appalling phenomena of lightning, of 
thunder, of storms at sea, and of earthquakes.”® 

His extraordinary power of imagination enabled him to project 
himself with sympathy and pity into the lives of others to whom 
that fear had been an obsession. And it was complete emancipa- 
tion*® from that fear that he sought for the Roman world, a fear 
that was a primitive emotion, but not worthy of civilized man any 
more than the equally primitive emotion of anger was worthy of 
divinity.” 

But Lucretius, afraid? To assume that Lucretius had at some 
earlier time of his life himself experienced such poignant fear and, 
for that reason, had written so vividly of the emotion of fear is, 
I think, an unnecessary assumption made by some scholars. Of 
course, Lucretius at moments in his life must have feared gods**— 
as every pagan might at certain critical junctures—but there is no 
genuine reason available to us for believing that fear had seared 
his soul. On the contrary, if ever there was a man fearless and un- 
afraid, it was Lucretius, (1) who eulogized, who glorified the Greek 
hero,** who was the first one audacious enough to resist the gods of 


27 That is what gives significance to the bitterness of feeling against human sacrifice, 
1, 80-101. 

28 We recall his descriptions of periodic panics, inspired by dread of divine anger. 

29 vy, 1204-1240; cura, 1207; formido, 1218; timor, 1223, etc. 

30 7, 50-61; 146-158; 931 f.; rv, 6 f.; m1, 1071-1075. 

31 Cf. the startling confirmation of this in Aen. 1, 11. 

% Cf., e.g., V, 1204, suspicimus. C. H. Herford puts it well when he says (The Poetry 
of Lucretius, a John Rylands Library Lecture, [New York and London, Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1918], p. 17) that Lucretius “shudders with the fear that his logic is in 
the act of plucking up by the roots.” But we must not carry this idea too far. 

% 1, 62-79; m1, 1-30. 
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old, not alarmed by their great repute, their lightnings, and their 
cannonading in the sky, but who had valiantly explored heaven 
and earth in search of the Truth; (2) who rationalized the Magna 
Mater** concept and with unexampled daring denied her exist- 
ence, as part of a false tur pis religio; (3) who, with utmost boldness, 
was scornfully defiant of an irrational, immoral, cruel, and savage 
Jupiter !*—the indignation packed into these verses leaves us 
breathless; (4) who dared fling the insulting reproach of desipere 
est** at those who argued for divine creation and divine providence. 

Lucretius, afraid? Although the theory of divine creation was 
not ancient in Italic life, belief in divine providence was imbedded 
in the Italic nature from earliest times—the entire history of 
Roman religion rested on that belief; without it Roman religion, 
the whole institution of belief and practices, would never have 
been; and Lucretius was mocking, was exposing to ridicule a belief 
on which the very existence and the continued safety of the Roman 
state itself rested.*7 There never was a bolder, a more reckless ex- 
hibition of intellectual fearlessness, of the scientific spirit at war 
with orthodox ignorance and prejudice.** Undoubtedly there were 
those who were appalled at his temerity; of course there were those 
who were shocked by his apparent lack of reverence**—and “‘athe- 
ist’’ was the derisive rebuke the Greeks had hurled at Epicurus.*® 

We have no reason to believe that any court tried him or that 
the State persecuted him. This Rebel did not have the fate of 
Socrates in Athens, but, since in the days of Domitian“ Rome was 
severe in her prosecution of Stoic free-thinkers, and since it is un- 
thinkable that Augustus, who banished Ovid for lesser (as far as 

% 11, 581-660; 609, horrifice; 623, conterrere; 632, terrificas. 

% 11, 1090-1104; v1, 379-422, (which is very different from the amusing portrayal of 
Plautus’ Amphitryo). 

% vy, 146-234 (165 cf., 111, 802); add to this the long exposition on Natural Evolution. 

37 It is hardly necessary to mention the Aeneid and Livy. 

38 Cf. John Masson, Lucretius, Epicurean and Poet (London, John Murray, 1909), 
p. viii, who very rightly says of the famous Tyndall-Martineau controversy that it 
“is by no means out of date.” It will not be for many years to come. 

39 7, 51-53; 80-83; 102; 943-945; rv, 18-20. 

© And at Lucretius for 1800 years (for other attacks on Epicureans cf. Cicero, 
Lactantius, Ficino, Charles Blount, Ralph Cudworth, Dryden, Cardinal de Polignac, 
and even into our own time). 


“! Cf. Mary V. Braginton, “Exile under the Roman Emperors, Augustus to Trajan,” 
in the CLASSICAL JOURNAL xxxIx, 391-407. 
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we know) offenses, would not have pursued Lucretius with relent- 
less punishment, it is hard to believe that Lucretius did not suffer 
for his iconoclastic religious utterances. Cato might ridicule some 
religious practices of the haruspices and cause not a ripple of oppo- 
sition; Cicero* might criticize practices of the ancient and honored 
augural college or analyze the nature of god and not disturb sensi- 
tive feelings; the pious Vergil might associate skepticism with re- 
ligiosity, but the bitter tone of Lucretius’ rebellious criticism ren- 
dered him particularly liable to resentment, deep, abiding, and un- 
forgiving. 

I do not mean to imply that Lucretius was violating Roman law 
in the exposition of his religious views. He was not, as far as I know. 
He did not advocate abolition of established ritual; he did not 
oppose worship of gods or participation in cult practices—which 
would have made him liable to prosecution. His truly Epicurean 
exposition was directed toward a more fundamental problem— 
that of the true nature of god. While this was of revolutionary 
import, it exposed him to the hostility, to the animosity, and to 
the persecution of the orthodox-minded and of defenders of state- 
cults rather than to the prosecution of the courts.* 

I have wondered whether the silence that covers his earthly life 
from our knowledge as with a shroud may not, in part at least, be 
due to Lucretius’ outspoken, unsparing flagellation of cherished 
beliefs—cherished still, although, as is well-known, there were 
many reasons for the decline in faith that marked the first half of 
the first century B. c. The nature of his opposition may in part 
explain Rome’s erasure of his name from the record of the lives of 


# In the De Divinatione and in the De Natura Deorum. 

43 All readers of Lucretius are greatly indebted to Benjamin Farrington’s Science and 
Politics in the Ancient World: London, Geo. Allen and Unwin (1939). There is, I think, 
no question about the fact that Lucretius was fighting existing, contemporary evils 
and we must recognize the significance of his opposition to orthodoxy, to state-controlled 
religion (cf. 1, 738-741), and to minds, men, and the influences they represented, such 
as those of Panaetius, Polybius, Scaevola, Cicero, and Varro, who are not mentioned by 
name—what need was there for that? But the fact of such opposition gives the De 
Rerum Natura its deepest meaning, and it was such opposition that made of Lucretius, 
as an uncompromising scientist, the Rebel I am portraying. Herford (see n. 32) speaks 
of Lucretius’ “annihilating exposure of the religions founded upon fear.” Cf. also the 
very interesting dissertation of Laura Robinson, Freedom of Speech in the Roman Re- 
public: Baltimore, J. H. Furst (1940). 
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her great men. It surely explains, in part, the defamation of his 
fame, gathered up in two stinging words: madman and suicide. 
Socrates at least had his apologists after death; Lucretius had his 


Lactantius and St. Jerome! 
IV 


LUCRETIUS vs. FEAR OF DEATH 


Likewise Lucretius sought emancipation for the Roman world® 
from the fear of death, fear of spirits, fear of punishment everlast- 
ing,“ because it was his belief that this dread filled all of Roman 
life, covering all with a pall, and leaving no joy clear and pure. 

Here, again, it may be argued that Lucretius was guilty of exag- 
geration in his expressions of belief that this fear of death was uni- 
versal and that it haunted life, driving man through a futile cycle 
of effort to forget death in his struggle for power and security and 
ultimately leading him to hatred of life and to self-destruction. 
Just as we believe that his statements about fear of gods were not 
literally true of the first century B.c., so these verses do not so 
much flash a light on actual conditions in Rome as they do illu- 
minate the depth of Lucretius’ own intense rebellious feeling. But it 
is essential to remember that, in each case, fear was deeply rooted 
in the Italian nature, and there was always the danger that an old- 
age psychology might overwhelm any age. As fear of gods might 
surge up from the deep under stimuli of disaster, so that ancient fear 
of death, inherited from primitive ancestors, might again assert 
itself with appalling results such as Lucretius visualized as actu- 
ally prevailing in his own day.*’ Perhaps that fear was never com- 
pletely absent from the pagan soul,** not—absolutely—even from 

“ Lucretius did not even win the honor of being mentioned by Cicero, in his De N. D. 
As is well-known, Velleius is the Epicurean spokesman. There is irony and paradox in 
the fact that Christians became his outspoken assailants. What Suetonius may have 
said remains conjecture. 4 T.e., the masses, as well as the intellectuals. 

“1, 102-135; terriloquis, 103; timore, 106; timendum, 111; terrificet, 133. m1, 31-86; 
metus Acheruntis, 37, 79; mortis formidine 64, 79; timorem, 82. tv, 26-41; terrificant, 34; 
horrifice, 36. 47 111, 31-86, 978-1023; cf. 11, 40 seq. 

48 This is not the place to argue this difficult problem, but all would, I think, agree 
that the fear of spirits of the dead was there, in Roman life, from the earliest times. 
Well-known passages in Sallust, Ovid, Vergil, Plautus (Capt. 998), Cicero (T. D. 1, 


48), Juvenal (xim, 48), and Pliny (Zp. vit, 27) all throw light on the question. Cf. all 
of this with 1, 102-135, where nobis (128), nobis, (132), videamur (134) reflect a personal 
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the soul of Lucretius, whose whole philosophy of nihilism was di- 
rected toward the expulsion of that accursed dread. But we can- 
not go far wrong, I think, in believing that the intensity of Lucre- 
tius’ passion easily carried over into exaggeration.*® 

Was Lucretius, himself, as some have thought, a victim of this 
torture of fear and did he out of the agony of personal experience 
write so vehemently against the demon, fear? Are these the words 
of a soul that had, itself, been warped and twisted with fear? 
While the third book*® is full of evidences of personal observation 
and experience expressed in the first person, while the entire book 
is charged with personal feeling and conviction, rising to a tri- 
umphant climax, at one point,’ of personal certainty that Epi- 
curean philosophy could lift human life to a level worthy of gods, 
we have no right to predicate any abnormal fear of death on the 
part of Lucretius, as part of his inheritance or of his life, any more 
than references to intoxication, to battle-scenes, to the ways of sin 
or to disease (notably the later fearsome account of the plague at 
Athens, in the sixth book) are proofs or a record of a frightening, 
terrifying personal experience, in his own living, with these phe- 





capacity to share the fears that beset and harass others. The same is, I think, true of tv 
26-41; nobis (33), contuimur (35), nos (36), reamur (37), nostri (39). No one escaped com- 
pletely; 1v, 732 might be compared with these passages (videmus). And that Lucretius 
revolted against the idea of everlasting punishment and the fear of death is certain. 

#® This is admitted by Cyril Bailey, Phases in the Religion of Ancient Rome (Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1932), 217-221. 

5° 111, 31-86; all of this is quite objective and in contrast with vss. 87-93, which give 
us the Lucretian attitude toward these problems. We need not be surprised that he says 
timemus interdum (88 f.), a precious confession that justifies his criticism of others. Cf. 
94-322; laetamur (107), nobis (114), nobis (148), cruciamur (148), videmus (153, 157), 
nobis (169), dico (94, 136), videmus (165), aio (179), pergam (178), (cf. 260), ego (316), 
nobis (321), which are all expressions of personal observation and of experience. These 
are numerous also in 323-416; inguam (341), nequimus (363), cernimus (365), nostra 
(367), nobis (378), sentimus (381, 389), obretimur (384), nobis (391); and particularly 
so in 417-829, perhaps too numerous to mention here: cernimus (431), sentimus (446), 
videmus (457), videamus (459), 465-75 (personal knowledge of violent death), 476- 
482 (personal knowledge of the effects of wine), 487-498, 501 seq. (personal knowledge 
of disease), cernimus, videmus (511), cernimus (526), cf. 607, 624-634 (ridicule), sentimus 
(634), videmus (635), dicemus (664), nequimus (672), tenemus (673), nobis (679); cf. 
713 seq., 776-787 (sarcasm), 794-805 (ridicule) ; the teacher (426, 500, 538, 628); cf. the 
deep earnestness of 794-805, and the passion of 824-829; contrast these references with 
memorant (642-656). But the vividness of descriptions, the earnestness, the certainties 
(cf. the repeated use of fateare necessest) are Lucretian. $1 11, 307-322. 
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nomena. Whatever actual personal suffering he endured at one 
time or another in life must remain largely hidden.” But we are 
sure that the scorn, the indignation, the earnestness, the boldness, 
the eloquence, the assurance, the power of vivid description, ap- 
plied to all of these problems, are his own, but the fears, the 
timidities, the terrors are not expressions of his own heart and mind. 
The unforgettable “Consolations’* with which he concludes the 
third book are the true expression of his nature. Boldness (830- 
869), scorn (870-893), pity (894-911), condescension (912-922), 
impatience and ridicule (931-963), utter contempt (978-1023), 
pride and satire (1024-1052), sorrow (1053-1075) are there. 
Lucretius’ sincerity is obvious throughout, and his courageous 
idealism finds its finest expression in the superb eulogy of his hero, 
Epicurus (1042-1044). The authentic Lucretius is revealed, also, 
in such verses as 962: aequo animoque agedum magnus concede: 
necessest, and 1071: iam rebus quisque relictis, etc. and in the verses 
at the close of the book (1076-1094), where sympathy for others 
and emotional identification with the suffering of others is quite 
complete. Imaginative projection of self into the experiences of 
others marks this resentful spirit throughout the entire third book. 
The mystic Rebel who, at the end, fearlessly faces annihilation and 
gazes into all eternity is no coward. He who argued so fearlessly 
for utter annihilation and against the belief in immortality—one 
of the oldest, deepest, and most cherished of human beliefs, pagan 
or Christian; one of the most firmly established instincts and philo- 
sophic convictions of the Graeco-Roman world—he who dared 
face the opposition, the prejudice, the hostilities of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of his contemporaries was. unafraid—he himself cer- 
tainly did not fear the spectre of death, which, he believed, shad- 
owed the pagan world, and from which the gods alone were com- 
pletely free. 


52 We may possibly catch glimpses but they are uncertain. 

53 yr, 830-1094 (the many expressions put in the first person, e.g., ad nos [830], 
quimus [859], nobis [866], per nos [921], nostrum [932], machiner [944], respondemus 
[950], nobis (979, 992, 995], explemur [1007], videmus [1057], are all tokens of observa- 
tion rather than of experience with fear). 5 y, 1180. 
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V 
REBEL vs. SIN 


Lucretius’ passionate denunciations of sin“ reveal the Rebel no 
less than his ardent advocacy of the atomic theory, his denial of 
Providence, or his denial of immortality. The presence of crime 
and cowardice, of fear and false pride, the corroding effects of 
avarice, blind passion for honors, murder, pursuit of wealth, envy, 
jealousy, ambition, violation of all the laws of shame and of friend- 
ship, disregard for all filial piety, betrayal of country and of par- 
ents—all these contributed to the mounting fury of the passage at 
the beginning of the third book, an unsparing, scathing indictment 
of Roman society of his day. Sallust, Livy, Horace, Vergil, Ovid— 
all give us glimpses into the underworld and the overworld life of 
crime in Rome in the first century B.c., but not even Juvenal is 
more merciless in his arraignment than is Lucretius, whose every 
verse rings with personal indignation. While we believe that Lucre- 
tius’ diagnosis® of the cause of such rampant evil, i.e., a prevalent 
fear of death, was erroneous; while we believe that gross exaggera- 
tion marks this picture—carried to the extreme in the unparalleled 
denunciation of the Roman world,*’ 


hic Acherusia fit stultorum denique vita— 


no one would, I suppose, seriously maintain that this is a revelation 
of a guilty soul, haunted by his own guilty conscience, and writing 
out of the depths of his own depravity.** But such a conclusion is 
just as reasonable as the one attributing to Lucretius intense per- 


5§ 111, 31-93; see also n. 59, below. 

5 So announced only in the third book. §7 11, 978-1023. 

58 In 111, 978-1023, nobis (979), nobis (992), nobis (995), explemur (1007), are the words 
of the observer; the same is, I think, true of rv, 1037-1287, which have so often been 
interpreted as the language of the sensualist; but diximus (1037), nobis (1058), habemus 
(1089), iaciamur (1146), videmus (1155), viximus (1173), Veneres nostras (1185, cf. 
1207), nobis (1228), coniugibus nostris (1277), are, at most, tokens of knowledge of a 
degrading passion which the satirist exploits to point a moral; the extreme vividness 
of the entire passage can so easily and so unfairly be misinterpreted. (I am glad that 
Sikes and Leonard, among others, represent this view, today: E. E. Sikes, Lucretius, 
Poet and Philosopher (Cambridge University Press, 1936), pp. 31 seq.; W. E. Leonard 
see n. 80.) 
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sonal fear of gods and intense personal fear of death because of the 
fury of his attacks on those two forms of fear. The preacher must 
needs, I suppose, have been a sinner to know sin and to hate it so!®® 
The indignation is personal, the imagination is his own, the ability 
to identify himself with others is extraordinary, and Lucretius did 
not shrink from a description of the grossest realities of life. But 
this catalogue of crimes, public and private, gives us rather a 
shocking revelation of a background that stirred Lucretius deeply 
and which, in large part, helped to fashion his own ethical ideal- 
ism. We have no proof of any other interpretation. 

It is one of the ironies of literary and philosophic history that 
Lucretius and voluptas were associated in the world’s mind, as 
Servius, for example, in the fourth century shows so clearly, and 
that Lucretius the moralist was not discovered until the seven- 
teenth century, by Gassendi.* Misunderstanding of Epicureanism 
clouded men’s minds, and Lucretius suffered from that misunder- 
standing. It was easy to overlook or to ridicule the noble eulogies™ 
of Epicurus which appear at the beginning of books 111, v, and vi— 
Epicurus, a Savior, a God, Athens’ great gift to mankind, who 
taught that the heart must be purified, for out of it come all the 
issues of life! It was easy to overlook or to ridicule the inspired 
language of praise of Epicurus, who had found the highway to 
wisdom, to happiness and serenity, to light and purity, to security 
—away from the storms and the dark! It was easy to deride this 
exponent of a derided philosophy of pleasure although, later, 
Lactantius did not hesitate to employ the very language of the 
Lucretian eulogy of Epicurus in order to define the mission of 
Christ himself. As late as the nineteenth century Lucretius, the 
defender of Epicurus, was still commonly regarded as a voluptuary, 


59 Cf., also 11, 1-53 (4, 6, 11-16, 24-28, 40-53); v, 43-51; v1, 12-34; v, passim, e.g., 
999-1010, 1123-1135 (pessimism). 

6 Suggested, of course, in all of the eulogies of Epicurus. Peace, calm quiet, serenity 
were elements in this Epicurean hedonism, and the Epicurean heaven of the gods 
(111, 18-24) was the ultimate realization of such aspiration. All of these qualities appear 
absent from the temperament of Lucretius, who, as Duff has well said, preached “apathy 
with fervor” (J. W. Duff, A Literary History of Rome®: New York, Scribner’s Sons 
[1927], 302). The thing he hadn’t, he craved. It was precisely in the Epicurean schools 
that Lucretius would find his refuge. Of his own impetuosity there can be no doubt. 

| Cf. Lucretius and His Influence, 307 seq. 

# 111, 1-30; v, 1-54; v1, 1-34; cf. also 1, 62-79; 111, 1042-104" 
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But, howsoever little we may know of the personal® life of Lucre- 
tius from other sources, the De Rerum Natura in the twentieth 
century is now accepted as sufficient documentary evidence of the 
moral aspirations of the Epicurean author who sought to place 
Virtue on her throne as sincerely as any Stoic.“ Unfortunately, we 
have no one book devoted to the subject of ethics or the explana- 
tion of the summum bonum, as Lucretius might have defined it, 
but we can, I think, say with assurance of Lucretius, the moralist, 
that he was confident that ethical salvation might be attained 
only through wisdom, and that permanent happiness might be 
realized through the simple life of freedom from physical pain and 
through spiritual freedom from care and fear, exactly as Epicurus 
had taught. Such was the Good Life.® This devotion to Epicurus 
meant going counter to the immense prestige of Plato and the 
ever-growing influence of Stoicism.® Such opposition on his part 
required courage, and that courage was accompanied with justifi- 
able pride. Lucretius was not defending the popular concept of 
voluptas® but, as a champion of an ideal definition of pleasure, he 
was doubly the Rebel—against a popular misunderstanding of 
Epicurean ethics, against all vulgarities and crimes. 

But, more than that, we may, I think, be sure that courage was 
deep and strong in the heart of the saéirist,°* whose intense bitter- 
ness, inspired by the spectacle of men’s false illusions and tragic 
delusions, was associated with sympathy and imagination. We 

6 We have many glimpses into the personal life of Lucretius in the De Rerum 
Natura—all too numerous to list and to discuss here. This fact is often overlooked: 
public life, country life, city life, natural scenery, home and life, historical events, figure 
over and over again. One of the best expositions I have read on this subject is an un- 
published article of Clyde Murley’s: “The Autobiography of Lucretius.” 

64 T have Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius in mind. For Lucretius cf. u, 1-61; 
11, 1-30; v, 1-54; v1, 1-34; v, passim, e.g. 1117-1119, 1129-1130, etc. In this connec- 
tion, let us not forget the terrors of the guilty conscience: 111, 1018 seq.; v, 1156-1160. 

% Largely indicated in the De Rerum Natura by contrasts, but clear, none the less. 
Epicurus’ struggle with invalidism must have seemed heroic to Lucretius. 

% This statement hardly needs elaboration, but cf., for an enlightened interpretation, 
Farrington, op. cit. (see n. 43 ), 191 seq. 

8? While Epicureanism had undoubtedly gained popular support since the days of 
Amafinius (Cicero, pro Caelio 17, 41 [56 B.c.]), that popular definition of pleasure, 
associated with Epicureanism, exposed it to the scorn of leaders of the other schools 
of philosophy. The famous phrase, Epicuri de grege porcum, epitomized that hostility. 

88 Clyde Murley, “Lucretius and the History of Satire,” in TAPA txx (1939), 380- 
395. 
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may be sure that courage flamed high in the mind of the Rebel who 
dared attack the wealth, the power, and the evil that were Rome. 
All of these things might be ephemeral,® and reform for the race 
and the salvation of humanity, if possible at all through the long 
processes of evolution, lay not in slavish submission to state 
authority, but rather in education of the individual in wisdom, and, 
thereby, in virtue and happiness. This was not a patriotic gospel of 
the glorification of Rome,’ but a gospel that recognized the sacred 
rights and the dignity of the individual. Such philosophy of indi- 
vidualism meant, ultimately, a withering of the authority of the 
State, it meant liberty of man, and a collapse of the towers of the 
mighty and their thrones. It was the gospel of the Rebel, for whom 
an unquestioning patriotism and nationalism had lost their holi- 
ness. The horrors of war evoked in his case no vision of heroism :” 
dulce et decorum est pro patria mori (right or wrong) was a false 
philosophy. All of this was implicit, even if it was not explicit. 
And in that ethical philosophy, freedom from fear shines forth as 
an outstanding prerequisite for victory—a quality, assuredly, not 
lacking in the Rebel and preacher whom we call ‘‘Lucretius.””” 


VI 
CONCLUSIONS 


I have ventured on this portraiture of Lucretius because of my 
belief that courage was at the very core of his being, and I have, 
therefore, gone to particular pains to represent Lucretius as a 
Rebel who was well-nigh a stranger to fear. 

Lucretius knew perfectly well that fear was one of the inherent 
qualities of human nature.” Lucretius knew full well that one 


6 Even Roma aeterna might be transient. 

7 The Georgics and the Aeneid ought to be kept in mind while reading the De Rerum 
Natura to contrast national pride the more sharply with a more universal and humani- 
tarian outlook. 

™ Cf. v, 1281-1349, especially 1307. This hardly recalls Livy’s account of the divine 
sanction of warfare bequeathed to the Roman people by the deified Romulus (1. 16). 

7 Cf. 1, 55-61; m1, 87-93; v1, 35-42: thrice repeated to conquer fear of gods, fear of 
death, and fear of living. 

% There were three types: 11, 288-293: calor ... ira. . . ardor; frigida multa comes 
formidinis aura; pacati status aeris . . . pectore tranquillo . . . voltuque sereno. 
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could study man best under conditions of adversity,” when fear 
betrays his innermost feelings and tears the mask of make-believe 
from his face. He knew full well that fear might cause havoc in 
life.” I have no doubt of his sensitivity that might have made him 
susceptible to fear—fear, which he, no more than any other, com- 
pletely conquered.” 

But the essential thing to remember is, I think, the abundant 
evidence of Lucretius’ courage. We know, I suppose, quite cer- 
tainly, that Lucretius was bold, confident, and dogmatic, utterly 
sincere, violent at times, vehement; that he was capable of bitter 
feeling, that he was a scornful positivist, grim, perhaps, and not 
blessed with an overabundance of humor;’’ that he followed an 
argument to its dangerous conclusion regardless of consequence.”® 
These are qualities of his nature, his personality, that are obvious 
to any careful reader of the De Rerum Natura; and they do not 
indicate fear. 

I find it difficult to follow those who seek evidence in the poem 
for their belief that Lucretius himself “had once been a prey to 
visions of hell, of the dead, of monsters, perhaps even of angry 
gods. The fear of death and the fear of the gods are the great 
enemies he set forth to subdue; he could not have fought them so 
relentlessly if he had not known their torments himself.’”’’® And I 
also find it difficult to reconstruct a drama of conversion.*® Some 
years ago Professor Heidel explored these possibilities and more 
recently Professors Leonard and Else have written on the same 
theme. The psychologist and the psycho-analyst have contributed 


™ 111, 55-58. This is one of those significant observations on life in which Lucretius 
speaks in persona sua. 

% 111, 37 seq.; V, 1204 seq.; 1, 55-61; 111, 87-93; v1, 35-42. 

7% No human being can accomplish that. Cf. suspicimus, v, 1204; timemus interdum 
(in vss. cited in previous note). 

7 On humor cf. 1 919-920; 11, 976-979; 111, 776-783; 1v, 792-793, 1150 seq. 

78 I say this, although often enough Lucretius gives a variety of explanations and 
leaves many a question unanswered. 

79 G. F. Else, “Moenia Mundi,” in C. W., xxxvu1, 12 (Jan. 17, 1944), 136 seq. Cf., 
also, Tenney Frank, Life and Literature in the Roman Republic (University of California 
Press, [1930]), 235. 

8° Cf. W. E. Leonard and S. B. Smith, 7. Lucreti Cari, De Rerum Natura Libri Sex 
(the University of Wisconsin Press [1942]), 32-36. G. F. Else (see n. 79, above). 
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much in our lifetime to the study and analysis of human behavior, 
but without the data of a man’s life before us, such explorations 
must, I think, remain highly speculative though undeniably fas- 
cinating. 

It would appear to me likely that Lucretius, like many another 
contemporary, considered the merits of all of the leading schools 
of philosophy of his day. If he had subscribed to Platonism, he 
might have espoused and expounded it with all of the ardor of his 
nature. But in reading Epicurus,* he found there an explanation 
of the universe, a vision of life, a revelation that satisfied his needs, 
and, therefore, as a convert, he devoted all of his intellectual power 
and the wealth of his emotions to a bold exposition and defense of 
the Epicurean system. He transmuted the calm reflections of 
Epicurus on atomism into a glowing message; he transmuted the 
calm reflections of Epicurus on the fear of gods and of death into 
a fervent gospel—and in doing so revealed the courageous protest- 
ant. I have no doubt that Lucretius had his moments of bitter dis- 
illusionment. He felt the need of employing the honey of the 
Muses® to convey his message and win a skeptical Rome. But, 
first and last, Lucretius was the ancient protestant, who left be- 
hind him one of the noblest documents in the world’s literature of 
protest; and both as protestant and as Rebel he was the very in- 
carnation of a courage that was sublime.* 
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81 111, 1-30. These verses are, I think, without doubt a record of his conversion from 
orthodoxy, but that is as far as I should go. Cf., also, N. W. De Witt, who, more than 
any other, understands the nature of “Organization and Procedure in Epicurean 
Groups” (C.P., xxx1 [1936], 205-211), and “Epicurean Contubernium,” (in JAPA, 
Lxvu1 [1936], 55-63), and who says of Epicureanism that it was “the only evangelical 
philosophy of the time,” and that “the door of admission was the experience of conver- 
sion” to a group of plain virtues, such as brotherly love, charity, friendship, kindness, 
honesty (cf. also his “‘Vergil and Epicureanism,” C. W., xxv, 12 [Jan. 18, 1932], 91). 
Lucretius, however, emphasized the physical theories. 

82 7, 921-950; rv, 1-25. 

83 [ borrow the word intentionally from the Ovidian verse: Carmina sublimis tunc 
sunt peritura Lucreti. Lucretius describes himself, I take it, in the following phrases: 
animi virtutem, vivida vis animi, nos exaequat victoria caelo (1, 70, 72, 79); cf. mente 
vigenti (1, 925), ratione sagaci (1, 368). 











THE EXPERIMENTAL BACKGROUND OF THE 
PROBLEM OF LEARNING 


HE underlying theory of education down to the beginning of 

the twentieth century was that known as the doctrine of 
formal discipline. This theory assumes that the mind is a single 
organ, and that by vigorous study and application its “fibers” may 
become toughened like a muscle, and as a direct result one’s 
“faculties” of memory, reason, attention, etc. may be strengthened 
and increased. 

It was upon this foundation that the structure of the curriculum 
was raised and supported; and the curriculum therefore contained 
generous quantities of “disciplinary” subjects, such as Latin, 
Greek, and mathematics. 

This theory has been abandoned. But the story of its collapse 
and of the continuing effort to provide a scientific basis for learn- 
ing, and the implications of some of the later experiments, are re- 
quired reading for every classicist and every educator. 

In 1890 William James, one of America’s great teachers, was 
Professor of Psychology at Harvard College, where for 18 years 
he had been teaching physiology, philosophy, and psychology. 
James, like Socrates, was so big that he belonged to no school, but 
several schools may be said to have grown out of him. He antici- 
pated in some respects both behaviorism and Gestaltpsychologie, 
though they are poles apart. He disliked psychological experimen- 
tation and felt it had certain weaknesses; yet his experiment on 
training the memory is considered the forerunner of all modern re- 
search on this subject. And, incidentally, James may be considered 
to have paved the way for American functionalism in modern edu- 
cation, though he himself was too broad to be classifiable in this 
school. 

In 1890 Professor James decided to test out his suspicion that 
there is no such thing as “training the memory’’—if the memory 
is good, it’s good, but no amount of practice will make it better. 
This is believed to be the first experiment dealing with the problem 
of learning, or “transfer of training,” as it is more technically called. 
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Now, whether there is a transfer of training from one field to an- 
other or whether there is not is a question that is vital to every per- 
son connected with education. Whole curricula hung in the bal- 
ance, and others still hang; whole schools, I might add, and col- 
leges. There is no corner of the world of education that might not 
be affected by the results of such an experiment. 

Professor James started his classic experiment’ by memorizing 
158 lines of Victor Hugo’s poem “Satyr” in the course of eight 
days. The time required was 131% minutes. Then, for practice in 
memorizing he turned to Milton’s Paradise Lost. He spent 20 min- 
utes a day for thirty-eight days in memorizing Book 1. The ques- 
tion now was: Did the practice obtained from memorizing Book 1 
of Paradise Lost improve his ability to memorize French poetry? 
So, as the final part of the test he went back to Victor Hugo’s 
“Satyr.” How long now would it take him to memorize a second 
158 lines? (The last time he had taken 131% minutes.) He pro- 
ceeded to work on the second 158 lines, and when he came to check 
the result, he found it had taken him 151} minutes. Longer than 
it had taken him before! 

This didn’t make any sense at all, unless we are to conclude that 
learning renders one increasingly stupid and progressively more 
unteachable, and James explained the results by saying that he 
was all fagged out at the time of his final test. Nevertheless, one 
may be excused for wishing that Professor James had not been 
fagged out in that one week of all weeks, so significant in the his- 
tory of American education. 

But James repeated the experiment on four students, using the 
same general method but different poetry. The results were incon- 
clusive. Three showed slight improvement, one showed deteriora- 
tion. 

One of Professor James’ students at Harvard later was a young 
lad by the name of Edward L. Thorndike. Thorndike in these days 
was spending his time experimenting on the behavior of chicks in a 
maze. Still later he went to Columbia and earned his Ph.D. (1898). 
In 1891 Thorndike, in collaboration with R. S. Woodworth, pub- 


1 William James, The Principles of Psychology: New York, Henry Holt & Co. (1890), 
1, 667. 
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lished a set of experiments.? This study is considered one of the 
most significant ever made on the problem of transfer of training; 
and it surely has been, I think, without any doubt, the most in- 
fluential. 

Thorndike took five individuals (six in some of the tests) and 
first tested all on their ability to estimate the area of large rec- 
tangles of 140 to 300 square centimeters. They then received in- 
tensive training in estimating the area of small rectangles of 10 to 
100 sq. cm. until they became quite proficient in this. The question 
now was: Does training in one mental function improve one’s ef- 
ficiency in another closely related mental function? They were 
tested finally once again in their ability to estimate large rectan- 
gles. Similar tests were made in estimating weights, in estimating 
length of lines, in perceiving words containing certain letters, et 
cetera. 

The results were revolutionary, almost incredible, and they de- 
livered a stunning blow to the theory of formal discipline and the 
whole curriculum structure based on it. Mr. Thorndike found, for 
example, that training in estimating lines half-inch to one-and- 
one-half-inches long transferred not in the slightest to the estimating 
of lines six to twelve inches. In some of the tests there was actually 
deterioration. In most there was improvement, but not much. 

The logical conclusion seemed to be: that a person’s ability to 
estimate half-inch lines is essentially independent of his ability to 
estimate six-inch lines. Surely, then, both have nothing in common 
with ability to estimate lines one foot long, one yard long, one 
hundred feet long, and so forth. There are therefore hundreds of 
separate “abilities” in the one matter of estimating lines, and 
training in any one of these does not carry over to any other—or 
hardly any. If it’s true in this case, then it must be true all through 
every kind of learning. 

The authors then proposed the well known “Theory of Identical 
Elements,’’ even today the most influential theory on the transfer 
of training: 

Training the mind means the development of thousands of particular inde- 
pendent capacities, the formation of countless particular habits, for the work- 


* Psychological Review vit (1901), 247-261, 384-395, and 553-564. 
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ing of any mental capacity depends upon the concrete data with which it 
works. Improvement of any one mental function or activity will improve oth- 
ers only in so far as they possess elements common to it also. The amount of 
identical elements in different mental functions and the amount of general in- 
fluence from special training are much less than common opinion supposes.* 


Thorndike then proceeded to the logical physiological implica- 
tions: 

“By identical elements are meant mental processes which have 
the same cell action in the brain as their physical correlate.’”* 

The picture then is ‘thousands of particular independent ca- 
pacities,’’ each of which must be developed by itself, if it is to be 
developed at all. And “that one ability is improved by the exercise 
of another only when the neurones whose action the former repre- 
sents are actually altered in the course of the exercise of the latter.’’ 

The results upon education were tremendous. Succeeding ex- 
periments tended to verify these conclusions, and the theory of 
identical elements became gospel among psychologists, and for 
the most part remains so to this day. The outcry of enraged con- 
servatives tended only to invest the theory with the halo of an 
ideal, and to make a dogma out of what is merely a hypothesis. 

Now in the curricula courses began to be multiplied without end 
or limit; for everything had to be learned separately. Latin and 
Greek and mathematics, which had depended upon the arguments 
that they strengthened the mind, and that they created and 
solidified certain attitudes which carry over into life, found these 
arguments swept away. They toppled and fell. There was no longer 
any such thing as a “mind” or “the memory,” and of course you 
could not strengthen what didn’t exist. There were now countless 
separate “minds,” and countless separate ‘memories.’ The con- 
cept “memory” had gone overboard. 

At this point it should be emphasized that these are honest and 
sincere attempts to apply scientific experimentation to a new field. 
That a great deal in education does depend on what really consti- 
tutes the mind is obvious. Furthermore, the question will be 
settled not in a contest of ridicule, not in formal debate, but in 

3 E. L. Thorndike, Principles of Teaching: New York, A. G. Seiler (1906), 248. 


4 E. L. Thorndike, Educational Psychology: New York, Teachers’ College of Colum- 
bia University Press (1913), m, 359. 5 Tbid., 1, 417. 
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the experimental laboratory. Therefore it is vital for us to be in- 
formed on these matters. 

This was only a beginning. The movement toward particulari- 
zation quickly spread into the field of personality. The line of ar- 
gument was as follows. If training the mind means the develop- 
ment of thousands of particular independent capacities, and there 
is no general spread of training beyond that which is actually being 
taught, then surely training for honesty, bravery, neatness, or 
courtesy is a thousand separate trainings. You have to inculcate 
honesty separately in each separate type of situation. There can 
be no general trait of honesty, or of bravery or neatness or cour- 
tesy. 

Succeeding studies contributed the coup de grace. In 1905 W. C. 
Bagley published the following classroom experiment.® For several 
weeks the arithmetic teacher in a certain school made a point of 
insisting upon neatness in the arithmetic papers. No mention was 
made of other papers; and the teachers of other classes made no 
such request. The result was: the arithmetic papers became much 
neater than before, but the other papers did not. 

But the really monumental study is that of H. Hartshorne and 
M. A. May.’ This research is about the largest ever undertaken in 
the field of personality, and was conducted with great care and 
accuracy. 

The authors started with the question: Is there a general trait 
of honesty? They took several thousand school children, mostly 
from the fifth to eighth grades, and put them through a number 
of test situations (unknown to them, of course). They were given 
opportunities to be honest or dishonest in the classroom, in their 
sports, and in certain especially selected parlor games. After pains- 
takingly summarizing and correlating the results, Hartshorne and 
May came to the conclusion that there was a very low correlation 
between a person’s honesty in one thing and in another, and they 
therefore concluded that there is no general trait of honesty. 

*W. C. Bagley, The Educative Process: New York, Macmillan (1905), 208. 

7 Studies in Deceit: New York, Macmillan Co. (1928). The work was continued in 
two later volumes: Volume u (with F. K. Shuttleworth), entitled Studies in Service 


and Self Control: (1929); and Volume m1, Studies in the Organization of Character 
(1930). 
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Now if there are a thousand particular independent neatnesses, 
and likewise for loyalty and open-mindedness and all other traits; 
and if all the desirable qualities, which one might get from contact 
with the great, are independent and specific and have no general 
application; and if all learning consists of thousands of particular 
independent activities, with no (or very little) spread or transfer 
to life; then where in the world is there any room for any learning 
that is not immediate and definitely practical? 

This is exactly what a great many people are asking—people 
who accept the conclusions which point to “‘specificity,” people who 
accept the “‘compartmental” theory of learning, that there is little 
or no “transfer” or ‘‘spread.” These are now in the majority, but 
the fact is that a very important current in psychological experi- 
mentation is already started which is heading off into a quite dif- 
ferent direction. 

After Mr. Thorndike proposed his revolutionary theory of 
identical elements in 1901, he made two additions to it, both of 
which were intended to strengthen his position. For one thing, he 
gave it a physiological basis. The other turned out to be a sort of 
“escape clause,”’ used freely ever since to avoid the full implica- 
tions of the theory. However, I do not think it was proposed for 
that reason, but because it seemed logical. I refer to his acceptance 
of general traits and attitudes as elements. For example: 

The habit acquired in a laboratory course of looking to see how chemicals 
do behave, instead of guessing at the matter or learning statements about it 
out of a book, may make a girl’s methods of cooking or a boy’s methods of 
manufacturing more scientific, because the attitude of distrust of opinion and 
search for facts may so possess one as to be carried over from the narrower to 
the wider field.* 


Now this addendum is incompatible with Mr. Thorndike’s own 
theory: that training the mind means the development of thou- 
sands of independent capacities; and at one sweep gives back most 
of the ground covered by his previous hypothesis. For, as P. T. 
Orata observes:? 

The question at once arises, how the “attitude of distrust of opinion and 
search for facts” is transferred from a laboratory course to cooking or manu- 


8 E. L. Thorndike, Principles of Teaching: New York, A. G. Seiler (1906), 245. 
*P. T. Orata, The Theory of Identical Elements: Columbus, Ohio State University 
Press (1928), 17, 
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facturing. . . . Furthermore, automatic transfer of a habit from one situation 
to another is like formal discipline. It would be like saying that reasoning in 
mathematics in transferred automatically to reasoning in law. 


And truly, if all the various traits that Thorndike accepts as ele- 
ments are admitted as transferable—“‘esteem for truth wherever 
and however present,” “knowledge of procedure,” “regard for the 
scientific method,” “attentiveness,” and (of all things) “habitua- 
tion to discomfort and fatigue’”—if these traits and others like 
them are susceptible of transfer, then there is a very strong case 
even for formal discipline, and its champion is none other than Mr. 
Thorndike. 

But wait. They are admitted as transferable, but not much. Not 
much. That is the unequivocal answer of a majority (I believe) of 
psychologists in the United States; of writers on the subject I am 
quite sure it is the majority viewpoint. 

So we are back, not exactly to where we started, but not far 
from it. The question, it is true, is no longer, Is there any transfer 
of training from one situation to another?; but, Is there any, to 
amount to anything? 

What do the tests show? Do they show little transfer, moderate 
transfer, considerable transfer? The plain answer is that the tests 
show everything. They show everything, from interference (nega- 
tive transfer), to no transfer, little transfer, appreciable transfer, 
and considerable transfer. 

The most extensive compilation of such tests, by the way, to- 
gether with analyses and summaries, is to be found in the work of 
Pedro Tamesis Orata, a Filipino: The Theory of Identical Elements.'° 
Orata’s treatment of the entire subject is objective and intelli- 
gent; and this work is important in the study of transfer. 

Now although, to the best of my knowledge, the majority of ex- 
periments on transfer do show appreciable amounts of transfer; 
and although Orata’s summary," covering ninety-nine experiments 
between 1890 and 1927, shows that over 80 per cent of these indi- 
cated “appreciable” or “considerable” transfer; nevertheless, it 
must be admitted that there is a wide variety and range of results. 
The question naturally arises: Why? Why, for example, did Thorn- 
dike and Woodworth find little or none? 


% Columbus, Ohio State University Press (1928). 1 Tbid., 41. 
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The following classic experiment” of C. H. Judd in 1908 threw 
a new and stronger light on the whole question. 

The task was to throw a dart and hit a target under water. Two 
groups of boys ten to twelve years old were used as subjects. One 
group received preliminary instruction in the general principles of 
refraction. The other did not, and was left to work it out by expe- 
rience. The two groups then began with the target twelve inches 
under water. Now, in the first series of trials the boys who knew the 
theory and those who did not gave approximately the same results. 

At this point the conditions were changed: the target was placed 
under four inches of water. Now the difference between the two 
groups was striking. The boys without the theory were utterly 
upset. The practice they had gained at twelve inches helped not 
at all with four inches. Then it was changed to eight, and they were 
all confused all over again. 

This experiment is one of the most important ever made on the 
subject of learning; and it led him and others to deny the theory of 
identical elements and to offer in its place a hypothesis of gen- 
eralization. It showed too that specific training without generalized 
principles is worth very little: nothing at all except with reference 
to its one specific situation. 

It showed the complete invalidity of the early experiments of 
Thorndike. It showed why to Thorndike the ability to estimate 
half-inch lines was independent of the ability to estimate six-inch 
lines. It showed how Thorndike had obtained such startling results, 
how he arrived at his theory of “thousands of particular independ- 
ent capacities,” and why Thorndike and others had found so little 
transfer. It explained the reason for the great diversity in results 
in the many transfer experiments. The boys without theory trans- 
ferred not in the slightest, after all their practice, to a small change 
in the problem. The boys with theory did. Parenthetically, there 
are significant implications on the importance of good teachers, on 
the importance of formal education, and some suggestions on 
method. 

In this same year (1908) W. C. Ruediger repeated the Bagley- 
Squires classroom experiment of 1905 on the transfer of neatness, 
but with one significant difference: in addition to emphasizing 

12 Educational Review xxxvi (1908), 28-42. 
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neatness on the arithmetic papers, the general practice of neatness 
in all one’s daily life was held up as an ideal, but no mention was 
made of any other course. Ruediger now found considerable im- 
provement in neatness in other class papers—the improvement . 
averaging 65 per cent of the amount of improvement in the sub- 
ject specifically trained.” 

Many other investigations followed, and have led to similar con- 
clusions. One more might be mentioned as of particular interest, 
that of Miss Elsie Parker Johnson, of Oak Park High School, 
Illinois." 

Two carefully equated groups of students were used. One group 
was taught geometry “in the ordinary way.”’ The second group was 
taught geometry, but was trained to use it “consciously, as a tech- 
nique of logical thinking.” The results were quite conclusive. Not 
only did the latter group soon surpass the former group in ability 
in geometry, but they also showed improvement in tests of non- 
geometric reasoning. In other words, mathematics can be taught 
in such a way as to develop the ability to think, even along lines 
non-mathematical. It all depends on the emphasizing of general 
principles. In the words of Ruger: 

“In general, the value of specific habits under a change of con- 
ditions depended directly on the presence of a general idea which 
would serve for their control.’’” 

Or of Allport: 


“There is no need to multiply evidence. Time and again it ap- 
pears that identical elements in themselves have no power to ef- 
fect transfer. Only when a general principle is understood as appli- 
cable to two or more fields does the training in one carry over to the 
others.” 

“Ts understood as applicable ...”’ But this upsets everything. 
What, one is permitted to ask, is it that does the understanding? If 
transfer depends in part upon “cognitive grasp’’—as even Robert 
Woodworth, collaborator in Thorndike’s first experiments, seems 


13 Educational Review xxxvi (1908), 364-371. 

“4 Mathematics Teacher xvui (1924), 191-201. 

% H. A. Ruger, ‘The Psychology of Efficiency,” Archives of Psychology xv (1910), 19. 

% Gordon Allport, Personality: a Psychological Interpretation: New York, Henry 
Holt (1937), 277. 
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ready to admit,!” then what mechanism is it that does the “cog- 
nitive grasp’’-ing? Jt must be the brain, or at the least the most 
important part of it. Then what is it that we have been testing all 
this time? 

The plain fact is, as I see it, that such phrases as “‘cognitive 
grasp” and “‘only when a general principle is understood as applica- 
ble”—though an important advance in our study—are a tacit ad- 
mission that after all our labors the most important function of the 
brain, i.e. higher level coordination, has utterly eluded us. 

Questions arise in great numbers. What is cognitive grasp? May 
not it be transferable? May it not even in the antediluvian patois 
of the old-fashioned disciplinarians be susceptible of being ‘“‘tough- 
ened” or “strengthened” or “made flexible?’’ How does it operate 
physiologically? 

Some day, we expect, experimenters will return with some of our 
answers. But for the time the situation is this: the theory of gen- 
eralization has no generally acceptable physiological foundation. 
Its most important discovery, “cognitive grasp,” sounds em- 
barrassingly metaphysical and unscientific—not unlike trying to 
locate the soul, in the study of anatomy. 

Mr. Thorndike, on the other hand, as we noted earlier, had pro- 
vided his theory of identical elements with a logical and appar- 
ently sound physiological foundation: 

The answer which I shall try to defend is that a change in one function 
is .. . in amount that due to the change in the elements common to it and the 
first. ... By identical elements are meant mental processes which have the 
same cell action in the brain as their physical correlate.'* 

In the same organism the same neurone-action will always produce the same 
result.'* 

The general theory of identical elements—that one ability is improved by 
the exercise of another only when the neurones whose action the former rep- 
resents are actually altered in the course of the exercise of the latter—is sound, 
and is useful in guiding thought.?° 


This physiological hypothesis is known as the doctrine of iso- 
lated reflex conduction. It presupposes “neural grooves,” or 


17 R. S. Woodworth, Experimental Psychology: New York, Henry Holt (1938), 195. 

8 E. L. Thorndike, Educational Psychology: New York, Teachers’ College of Colum- 
bia Univ. Press (1913), 1, p. 358f. The author is quoting from the 1903 edition. 

19 Thid. (1913), 1, 7. 2 Tbid. (1913), m, 417. 
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synapses, along which our reactions move. Learning, then, con- 
sists of breaking down the resistance along one or some of these 
routes; retention is the persistence of this modified situation. Since 
the condition of one synapse is not influenced by a change in others, 
there is no transfer to synapses or grooves not specifically involved. 
The conception is highly mechanical and departmentalized. 

Two well-directed salvos put this theory almost completely out 
of action, though its ghost goes merrily on—the experiments of 
Wolfgang Kohler, published in 1918, and those of Karl Lashley, 
published in 1929. 

Kohler took two hens and put them in a coop. Just outside, but 
within reach, he put two pieces of paper, one light grey and one 
darker grey in color. Grain was scattered in equal amounts on both 
papers. Every time a hen reached for the grain on the light gray 
paper it was shooed away. Every time it reached for grain on the 
darker grey paper it was allowed to eat. After 400 to 600 attempts 
the hens got the point: they would select the dark grey, and avoid 
the other, even though the positions of the papers were frequently 
interchanged. 

Next Kohler removed the lighter paper, but did not remove the 
dark grey, which they had learned to select. But he placed along- 
side it a still darker colored paper. Now the question was, Will the 
hens continue to pursue the specific stimulus they have been la- 
boriously trained to pursue? Or will they respond to a relationship, 
and select a paper they had never seen before? 

KGhler’s results are conclusive and significant. Two hens trained 
to go to the darker (and two other hens trained to go to the light) 
responded to the light-dark relationship in 70 per cent of trials, and 
ignored the original positive stimulus. 

This experiment has been verified many times. It is significant 
because the “identical element’’ with which food was associated 
is actually abandoned, and somewhere even in the mind of a hen 
an abstract relationship is formed and is carried over from one 
situation to another. 

In 1929 Karl S. Lashley published a small work entitled Brain 
Mechanism and Intelligence." The experiments described therein, 


1 W. Kohler, Abhandlungen der Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaft xitx (1918). 
® Chicago, University of Chicago Press (1929). 
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together with some earlier experiments of his, may turn out to be 
as important as any contribution to the study of learning since 
Edward Thorndike. The tests were conducted with meticulous 
care. 

Mr. Lashley worked with groups of white rats. These were 
trained in a variety of problems, and their learning ability in these 
carefully noted. Carefully measured and located portions of the 
brain cortex were destroyed, in some cases after, in some cases be- 
fore, their training. 

Mr. Lashley’s results, and his approach, are so important that 
this in its entirety should be required reading for anyone studying 
the problem of transfer; and in the present confused state, nothing 
could be more salutary than the pursuit of further physio-psycho- 
logical experimentation. For I suppose it is axiomatic that ulti- 
mately no theory of learning can stand unless it squares with the 
physiology of the organ or organs of learning. 

To summarize only the more immediately pertinent of his re- 
sults: 

1. Evidence is adduced for what we might call a “‘dichotomy”’ 
in brain activity; that is, the mechanism involved in the formation 
of certain very simple habits seems to be different from that in- 
volved in the forming of complex habits. In other words, all of this 
time and through all this controversy, the various protagonists 
were referring to two quite different things when they used the 
term “learning.” 

2. Of these two, the simpler—e.g., the habit of connecting the 
presence of food with a light or a dark passage way, or other similar 
sensory discriminations—the capacity for this type of learning is 
not noticeably affected by the removal of a large part of the brain 
cortex, even if the entire sensory field concerned is removed. And 
this sort of learning habit once formed, is definitely localized 
(within the occipital part of the cerebrum); and the habit is lost by 
the removal of this area. 

3. BUT, in more complicated learning, all of the brain tissue is 
needed. The lesion of any portion of the cortex reduces the capacity 
for this type of learning. It reduces it roughly in proportion to the 
amount of tissue destroyed. This reduction is brought about with- 
out regard to the location of the tissue removed. 
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Nothing could be clearer in its implications: upper level integra- 
tion is the function, not of isolated synapses or neural grooves, but of 
the brain working as a unit! 

Karl Lashley concludes: 


None of the studies of learning or retention of the mazes after cerebral 
lesions has given the slightest indication that the maze habit is made up of 
independent associational elements. There was never amnesia for one part of 
the path with retention of another (except that the habit of manipulating 
doors, once acquired was never lost.) . . . The diversities of the behavior. . . 
corresponded somewhat with the magnitude of the lesion, but not at all with 
the locus.* 

If learning is restricted to particular synapses there can be no influence of 
training upon other activities than those actually practiced; any improvement 
in unpracticed functions must be the result of nervous connections which they 
have in common with the practiced activities. The rejection of doctrines of 
formal discipline seems to have been based far more upon such reasoning than 
upon any convincing experimental evidence. . . . 

There is no evidence to support this belief in identity of nervous elements. 
On the contrary, it is very doubtful if the same neurons or synapses are in- 
volved even in two similar reactions to the same stimulus. Our data seem to 
prove that the structural elements are relatively unimportant for integration 
and that the common elements must be some sort of dynamic patterns, deter- 
mined by the relations or ratios among the parts of the system and not by the 
specific neurons activated. If this be true, we cannot, on the basis of our pres- 
ent knowledge of the nervous system, set any limit to the kinds or amount of 
transfer possible or to the sort of relations which may be directly recognized.™ 


Where does the matter stand at present? These are the answers, 
to the best of my knowledge: 

1. Can the mind as a whole be strengthened? Nobody knows. I 
mean, nobody knows. Nobody knows that it can. Nobody knows 
that it cannot. Pending clarification of the problem it would be 
more scientific not to claim that any given subject strengthens or 
toughens the mind. 

2. May attitudes and methods, developed in one course, transfer 
to other courses and other situations? They may. This is generally 
accepted, and it represents an important argument for the classics. 
For, obviously, the attitudes which will be necessary in the severer 
competitions of life may therefore be attained in the classroom, and 
they cannot be acquired in the softer disciplines. 


%3 Ibid., 141. * Tbid., 172 f. 
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3. Do such attitudes and methods necessarily transfer? They do 
not. It is quite possible, then, for a teacher (for example, of Latin) 
to inculcate thoroughly such habits as “willingness to face a diffi- 
cult problem,” “‘knowledge of procedure,” “‘distrust of opinion and 
search for facts,” “unwillingness to admit defeat’’—verily a potent 
armory in the battle of life—only to find that the student identifies 
these with one particular field and does not take advantage of 
them elsewhere. 

4. How can one tend to insure such transfer? Conscious gen- 
eralization seems to be the answer. The attitudes and methods, 
while being formed, must be generalized, and the necessity of their 
application throughout life must be emphasized. 

5. Are there other transferables? Yes, the accumulated body of 
facts and theories and general laws, which is passed on through 
education. These are transferable (subject to the laws of forget- 
ting) in the sense that they are later available in other situations. 
These situations must be similar and recognized as such. Here lies 
the contribution of the classics to the student of English and the 
other modern languages, to the student of modern art and modern 
history and religion and philosophy; also (this has not been em- 
phasized sufficiently) to the student of modern life, by providing 
the means of attaining perspective. But here, I repeat, not only 
must the situations be similar (as we know they often are) but 
the student must be trained to recognize them as such. 

6. Is the amount of transfer from school subjects great or small? 
The amount of transfer is potentially quite great, but actually only 
moderate. However, even if it were small but persistent, it would 
be very valuable. Thorndike admits this: 

Finally it must be remembered that a very small spread of training may 
be of great educational value if it extends over a wide enough field. If a hun- 
dred hours of training on being scientific about chemistry produced only one 


hundredth as much improvement in being scientific about all sorts of facts, it 
would yet be a very remunerative educational force.* 


ALBERT RAPP 
University of Tennessee 
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PLATO AND POETRY 


HE attitude of Plato to poetry and poets has offered a puzzle 

to Plato students of all ages. Many who know Plato chiefly 
from the Republic and think of him most as a writer on political 
science pronounce him hostile to poetry. Others, attempting to un- 
derstand him as philosopher in the broader sense and judging him 
from the great variety of his thought in the whole of his dialogues, 
themselves with high appreciation of the poet’s insight into life, 
are puzzled with what they conceive to be an inadequate criticism 
on Plato’s part. Others again see in Plato what they conceive to 
be the happy combination of poet and philosopher, and hence at- 
tempt to re-interpret his seemingly contradictory judgments. 

The poet is a delicate creature (xot@ov xpjya) and winged and sacred, and 

he cannot create until he is inspired and is ecstatic, and reason is not in him. 
Until he possess this quality of inspiration every poet is unable to create and 
to speak as an oracle.' 
This definition of the poet forms a climax to Socrates’ observations 
on Ion’s praise of Homer. It is prompted by the rhapsodist’s en- 
thusiasm for the divine poet, an enthusiasm that Socrates com- 
mends highly though he reminds Ion later that it is lacking some- 
what in a basis of reason. From it a few deductions may be drawn 
that are of interest in the light of other points of view on the sub- 
ject of poetry and the poet expressed in other dialogues. 

In the first place the definition assumes that the poet creates, if 
it may be taken for granted that roe?y is used in more than a ten- 
tative way, and that what he creates is something real. On the 
other hand it makes him a subject of divine inspiration who, for 
the time being, at least, creates without employing his intellectual 
faculty (vods): in fact, it makes of him the medium of divine ut- 
terance (xpnopuwéeiv). At bottom, it implies a close relation between 
the poet and the world that is above him, and with knowledge, or 
rather, right opinion about that world—the world of truth and 
reality. 

This definition Socrates leads up to in an interesting way. He 
shows Ion that his ability to speak well about Homer comes from 
no technique, but is a divine faculty within him (a Oeia divayis).? 

1 Ton 5348. 2 Ton 533-5348. 
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It may be illustrated, [says he] by the stone which Euripides called the mag- 
net but which the many call “Heracleia.” For, in fact, this stone attracts iron 
rings, but puts into the rings the power to do the same thing as the stone, 
that is, to attract other rings, so that sometimes a very long chain of iron ob- 
jects and rings is woven by their clinging to each other. All these get their 
power of attraction from that stone. In the same way the Muse herself makes 
men inspired, and as others catch the divine enthusiasm through these inspired 
poets a chain is woven. For all the good poets of epic create all these beautiful 
poems not by art, but being inspired and possessed. And the same is true of 
the good lyric poets: just as those under the spell of Bacchic frenzy are not 
in their right mind when they dance, so the lyric poets are not in their right 
mind when they compose these beautiful lyrics. In fact, when they fall into 
harmony and rhythm they become frenzied and possessed, even as the Bac- 
chae drain milk and honey from the rivers when possessed, and when they are 
not possessed they cannot. And the soul of the lyric poet accomplishes this, 
as they themselves say. For the poets say to us, of course, that they bring their 
strains to us, as the bees do, gathering them from the honey-flowing springs in 
the gardens and dells of the Muses, themselves bringing them on wing. And 
what they say is true. 


Socrates continues the discussion of the poet and shows that in 
the current of inspiration god is the starting point, the poet is the 
first link, the rhapsodist the second, and the spectator or hearer the 
third. The rhapsodist interprets the mind of the poet, who in turn 
is the interpreter of the god, possessed by that by which the god 
himself is possessed.* 

The Jon is generally admitted to be one of the dialogues of the 
early Socratic group. It is perhaps the first of those that throw into 
high relief what Socrates in The Republic pleases to call the long- 
standing quarrel between poetry and philosophy, a quarrel which 
Socrates is always pleading to have settled by granting due recog- 
nition to the claims of philosophy, and which seems to have been 
settled in the person of Plato himself. Following the highly poetic 
treatment of the question of poetic inspiration, however, Socrates 
proceeds in the Jon to show the youthful rhapsodist from Ephesus 
that his enthusiastic admiration for Homer is not based on reason 
but on ignorance, if that can be called ignorance to which the term 
inspiration can be applied. 

At once all the difficulties inherent in the interpretation of 


3 Jon 536A. 
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Plato’s approach to the poets come to the fore. In the first place 
Plato, a poet in instinct and method, seems to discredit his own 
theory of inspiration by attributing to the poet real ignorance of 
truth; and secondly, he makes Socrates, a professedly prosaic 
searcher after truth but really a poetic soul, champion the cause 
of philosophy in opposition to poetry. The student of Plato is quick 
to see that in his discussion of the nature of the soul in the Phaedrus, 
or the judgment of souls in the Gorgias, or the creative power of 
love in the Symposium, or the final phase of the discussion of the 
immortality of the soul in the last book of the Republic, his method 
is the method of the poet and hence, since it professes to arrive at 
truth, is contradictory of the theory expressed here. But, to be sure, 
Ion may not be expressing here the opinion of Plato. It may be that 
in all the theories put forward in Plato there is an element of re- 
serve; that Plato may be standing back from the characters he 
creates and the theories they champion, and looking with a critical 
eye on his own creation. 

If, however, the theory here propounded is to be answered as a 

serious view of Plato, one inconsistency at least can be shown. In 
Republic ten he draws attention to the intellectual] pleasure derived 
from the creation of the poet’s fancy. Sikes, in his Greek View of 
Poetry (p. 96), points out that, if poetry is a form of intellectual 
pleasure, it follows that the poet must be fully conscious of his 
own meaning. 
Aristotle [he says] implicitly throws over the whole Platonic theory of the 
poet’s ignorance and his transient “possession.” The doctrine of inspiration, it 
is true, had become so traditional that Aristotle himself appears to accept it, 
without qualification, in one passage of the Rhetoric.‘ But in the Poetics his 
more considered judgment is that poetry is the product of natural ability 
(ebpvia) or ecstasy, and the whole treatise really rests on the former alterna- 
tive. The ywavia is no temporary enthusiasm, but permanent and conscious 
ability—Dryden was no doubt unscholarly—according to modern canons of 
scholarship—in correcting Aristotle’s or to not (# to ob), but he probably did 
the philosopher no injustice, for the “wit” of the English Augustans is exactly 
what Aristotle demanded as the manifestation of natural ability, wholly re- 
moved from enthusiasm. 


Making allowance, then, for the inconsistency in the definition 


* Rhetoric 14088. 
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and the discussion that follows, one must still note that it is a poet’s 
—or rather a rhapsodist’s—definition of the poet, hence it empha- 
sizes the poet’s essential quality as the poet sees it. Furthermore, 
it is the definition that youth would give before other accessory 
considerations, such as the purpose of poetry, come into play to 
divert the mind of the critic. So far as these two features are con- 
cerned, they tend to ensure a sympathetic treatment of the poet’s 
claim to real knowledge. 

In the Meno, which discusses the question whether virtue can 
be taught, the poet appears in connection with the doctrine of 
recollection (4vauynois).- Pindar and many others of the poets 
(not named) are admitted to be divine (Octo). In the Symposium 
two of the chief speakers to the subject of love are poets, Agathon® 
and Aristophanes.’ Phaedrus,® who poses the question, is in all es- 
sentials a poet, temporarily under the influence of the speech 
writer; and Socrates,’ who brings the discussion to a head, be- 
comes the spokesman for the inspired Diotima; and, though he 
does not examine by the process of dialectic what Diotima delivers 
to him, he accepts her creed as truth. 

It may be well to repeat here, then, that in instinct and intel- 
lectual method Plato is a poet. The ancient quarrel between 
poetry and philosophy seemed to be settled in the person of Plato 
himself. For, in the discussion of intellectual questions, the char- 
acters are led in their search for truth through the steps of dia- 
lectic, but, in what is generally regarded as the sphere of the 
spiritual, the poet and his view of life are called into play. In that 
sphere knowledge is represented—Plato’s method implies the truth 
of this—in the inspired utterance of the poet. 

In the Gorgias the criticism of poetry follows a brief discussion 
of music.’ Socrates and Callicles agree that music aims chiefly to 
please, with no concern whether those who hear it are made better 
or not. When they turn to poetry, they consider tragedy, perhaps 
because Plato more easily makes a judgment on it. From the public 
performances of tragedy he sees more readily the effect that it has. 
It is a form of public address whose purpose is to please the spec- 
tators, and hence is a species of flattery and not to be regarded as 

5 Meno 81a. § 194k. 7 189¢c. §178a. ® 201p. 10 502a-D. 
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performing any useful function in education. What Plato has to 
say here is of importance chiefly because it shows him for the first 
time assuming the attitude of disparagement. 

Plato’s most serious discussion of the poet and poetry comes in 
the Republic. Whatever definite place in the chronological order of 
the dialogues it assumes, the Republic is taken as his crowning 
achievement, as gathering up around a single unified subject all the 
views he had developed in his preliminary dialogues. All after it, 
including the Laws, represent work of the period of his decline, and 
to it all dialogues that preceded it are consciously directed." The 
discussion in the Republic presents a problem: why Plato, presuma- 
bly having spoken his mind on poetry in books two and three,” 
returns to the question again in book ten. 

In the earlier treatment the discussion developed by Adeiman- 
tus, Glaucon, and Socrates centers on the poetry of Homer, but 
by reference includes tragedy and comedy as well under the general 
term mimesis, imitation or representation. A friendly attitude to 
the poet is claimed, but he is rejected regretfully by these three, 
who are intent on finding what justice is and how it operates in a 
city, and hence, by analogy, on the soul of the individual. The fol- 
lowing considerations make it impossible to entertain him: 

1. The myth cannot be permitted. It is a lie. It tells of discreditable acts. 
The gods do not change. They do not deceive. If they send evil, they 
send it for good. 

2. Descriptions of Death and Hades, though great in the quality of 
imagination, and, therefore, affording pleasure, are bad for the young. 
The young should not have inculcated in them the fear of death. 

3. Poetry should instil love for the gods. 

4. Men should not be represented as giving themselves over to grief in 
the manner of Achilles: mourning should be left to women. 

5. Nor should men be shown under control of excessive laughter: emotion 
should not dominate the reasoning faculty. 

6. Lying myths, because lies, are not permitted. Only the ruler or the 
physician may be permitted to lie for a good purpose. 

7. The glorifying of sensual pleasures, as eating or drinking, or the passion 
of Zeus for Hera, produces the wrong example for moral conduct. 


1 The latter part of this view is expressed most recently in the work of Werner Jaeger, 
Paideia, 11, 198. 
12 17, 363 f.; 1, 377D-378a; 11, 382B-383c, and the first half of Book mm. 
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8. It gives a wrong idea of the gods to say that they beget evil: one should 

rather say that the just man is happy. 

9. Should Mimesis, tragedy and comedy, be allowed? No! One cannot 

produce many things at the same time. Mimesis is unsafe in its effect. 
One should practice only that which leads to a free city. The good man 
will allow himself only a little Mimesis, for the sake of pleasure. 

10. The poet must produce the image of the good character, hence though 
the poet as we know him—Homer—is attractive, we must not have 
him. 

Here Plato looks at the work of the poet a little more critically 
than in the Jon. Of the poet’s quality of inspiration nothing is said; 
nor is the charge of ignorance pressed. But nowhere is anything 
like a reply from the poet suggested. What here comes out is the 
idea that the poet is not conscious of the moral effect of his work, 
that he does not labor to bring about right impressions and culti- 
vate right habit; in other words it is the idea that poetry should 
have a moral purpose—a moral purpose directed to an immediate 
practical end—and, by implication, that the poet should be a moral 
man. It is assumed by the participants in the discussion that the 
object they are trying to attain, the building of a city in order to 
create a good citizen, is a good object and that they understand 
what a good city and a good citizen will be. One slight incon- 
sistency appears, that a lie is permissible, if it is told to serve a good 
end. The weakness is that the criticism assumes perfection of judg- 
ment in the ruler who is to judge on poetry. 

But, with the completion of the discussion on poetry in books 
two and three, Plato has not said all he intends to say on the 
subject. He returns to it in book ten. In the earlier treatment 
poetry has been examined as a subject for use in the education of 
the guardians of the state that is in the making. It has been found 
to be a defective instrument chiefly from the moral point of view. 
Now, at the end of his work, where, in his plan, the education of the 
philosopher-kings has been completed, he feels he must dispose of 
it finally by comparing its method with that of philosophy and de- 
termining whether the poet does arrive at truth, as the philosopher 
is assumed to do.® 

The argument of book ten includes in the consideration of mim- 


18 Cf. Werner Jaeger, op. cit., 11, 358 f. 
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esis not only poetry but also the art of the maker in other fields. 

The first criticism is that mimesis creates not true objects but ob- 

jects twice removed from truth. Socrates takes as an example the 

making of a bed. The maker, he says, does not make the real bed, 
but only a copy of the idea (iééa) of a bed which God the Maker 

(the @uroupyés) alone creates. Then the painter who reproduces the 

particular bed creates something that is twice removed from truth. 

If this were creating in the real sense, then the wielder of a mirror, 

in which all objects could be reflected, would be the supreme 

creator. Mimesis, then, deals only with an appearance of truth, 
which those who don’t know hold to be reality. 

Again, the “tragic” poet (Homer) does not know all that he deals 
with. If he could create the real thing he would prefer to do so, 
rather than imitate it. For example: 

. Homer was not a great physician, though he represents the physician. 

. He did not make people better, as did Lycurgus. 

. No war was ever conducted better because of him. 

. He did not teach a way of life, as did Pythagoras. 

. Creophylos of Samos, in spite of friendship, was unable to gain recogni- 
tion for him; yet Homer would have been indispensable in a state if he 
could make men better. 

f. He imitates the image of virtue and gives the color of truth. His music is 
the color that he uses. Without this his material would have a sorry ap- 
pearance.“ 

Again, utility should be the standard of judgment on the 
created object. Look at the painter of a bridle. Who knows the 
nature of the bridle? The painter, the maker, or the user? Obvi- 
ously the last. It is the user who knows, the maker believes. The 
painter neither knows nor has right opinion about the good or bad 
in respect of a bridle. This then reduces the work of the painter to 
a sort of sporting with things. 

Now these criticisms of the poet are surprising, but are full of 
interest. Plato shared the general interest of the time in medicine, 
in fact the method according to which he pressed the search for 
truth in his dialogues was the method of medical science. His ad- 
miration for the law-giver, Lycurgus, who reputedly founded an 
ideal commonwealth, is easily understood in the light of his own 
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Republic and the Laws. On Pythagoreanism he drew heavily, in 
all likelihood, for the great amount of mysticism in his own think- 
ing. Yet he probably did not follow a Phythagorean ‘‘way of life.”’ 
There is seriousness, perhaps, in his criticism to this extent. And 
yet one might suggest that neither did he, the philosopher-poet, 
commend himself to the tyrant Dionysius. Whether, in reality, 
Plato is looking at his own art in comparison with the arts and 
professions of those he cites as examples is more than an interesting 
speculation. He could not have failed to see that the criticism he 
levels at the poet through his characters, if it is his criticism, could 
be leveled at him. By the same reasoning it would be better that he 
should attempt to construct in reality the ideal state (be a wodurixds 
dvnp) rather than to represent it in image. 

Two further criticisms are made. Poetry and mimesis do not 
consort with the reasoning faculty (Aoyworixév). They make their 
appeal by impression, and truth is not reached by impression un- 
less the impression is examined and confirmed by reason. Further, 
these make an appeal to emotion and, since the difference between 
evil and good is hard to see, the reasoning faculty should not be 
obstructed by anything like emotion. In a city where the poets had 
free play decisions would be made on the basis of pleasure and pain 
and not on the basis of reason and law. 

Now all this makes the case for poetry a difficult if not a hope- 
less one. But a ray of sunshine appears in the gloom. Socrates asks 
the reason for this minute examination of the case of poetry. The 
discussion develops the idea that it is natural to their quest for an 
understanding of virtue (a4pery, which he equates here to justice), 
and, strangely enough, pressed for a reason for the importance of 
dpern, he does not speak of its importance as the dominating qual- 
ity of the ideal state which they are building, but as the quality of 
the immortal soul. Glaucon and Adeimantus had not known that 
the soul is immortal. It would appear that a question so funda- 
mental to their chief enquiry must be discussed; hence the three 
proceed to the discussion of it. 

But before following out to its conclusion the quest of the three 
for proof of the immortality of the soul, one or two observations 
of a general nature on the criticism in the tenth book would give 
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help toward an understanding of Plato’s real views. When Socrates 
directs Glaucon’s attention to the sophists of his day as examples 
with whom the poet might well compare himself in point of serv- 
ice to the state, the question of Plato’s seriousness arises.” In the 
first place, his own opinion of Protagoras and Prodicus was not 
high (Cf. the Protagoras). Again, the sophists, in their day, were 
not taken at their word as being able to manage house and city in 
the best way; and at best, what they did offer was only a contri- 
bution to material needs. Further, the word dper7, as used to char- 
acterize what men in general would welcome from Homer and He- 
siod, was a far different thing from what Socrates would ordinarily 
characterize as dpern, if one is to judge from the definition of aper7 
in the other dialogues. In his criticism it has something to do with 
the concrete, as the context shows, the dper7 of the oxvrordyos, for 
example. 

Similarly, the painter whom Socrates suggests here is purely an 
imitator of what he sees on the surface of things. He looks at the 
shoemaker (as he would at the bed), sees the color and shape of 
him and reproduces these alone. It is likely that, in Plato’s day, 
as at the present time, a painter of this sort would hardly be re- 
garded as a painter in the real sense. The manner of Socrates was 
to penetrate beneath surface appearances to reality, as he dis- 
cerned the essential qualities of the poet in the Jon; hence, if he 
had been dealing seriously with the painter, he would have insisted 
on getting at his real nature and would not have been content with 
a superficial observation on his art. 

Professor Jaeger in his recent book, Paideia, has suggested that 
in book ten Plato is stressing the claims of philosophy as an educa- 
tive force against the thesis of some definite sophist who had writ- 
ten an A pology for Poesy, a defense of Homer.” He cites in confir- 
mation Republic 606, érav ‘Ounpou érawéras &vrixns A€yovow ws 
thy ‘E\ddba reraidevxey odros 6 monrns. The suggestion is interest- 
ing, and, if true, gives point to the argument that, inasmuch as 
Plato has completed the education of the guardians by bringing 
them to the point where they are true philosophers, he is now 
anxious to show by contrast how the philosopher concerns himself 


8 [bid., 600c. 6 Paideia, 11, 360, 365. 
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with truth, whereas the poet deals only with the shows of things. 
It shows also how vividly the dialogues of Plato interpret the in- 
tellectual movements of the time. But it is only a suggestion; there 
is no definite evidence for the existence of such a treatise. It does 
draw attention, however, to the unintelligent use of the poetry of 
Homer as an encyclopedia of knowledge. 

The contradiction involved in Plato’s view of poetry in the Jon 
and Republic prompts another suggestion, namely, that his view 
in the Republic is conditioned in part by the turn he gives to the 
subject of the dialogue and by the character of the men who par- 
ticipate in the discussion. The subject is stated early in the dia- 
logue, in the first book, with the question, ‘‘What is justice?’””” It 
is made more definite at the end of book one by the further ob- 
servation that justice is the virtue of the soul and that it is the 
condition that makes the good life possible of realization.’* The 
Republic opens with the soul of the individual as the center of 
attention. It closes with attention in the same direction in book 
ten, when Socrates, attempting to give Glaucon a conception of 
the prizes that await the soul which attains justice and virtue 
generally, leads him through what professes to be a proof that the 
soul is immortal. 

When the question arises, however, as to the benefits that justice 
effects, and Socrates begs to see justice under a magnifying glass, 
as it were, that is, in operation in a state,’® practical limitations are 
imposed on their search into the nature of justice and its effect on 
the soul. Socrates’ demand was natural: Plato had been interested 
in the art of politics from early youth,” and to him the state was 
the element in which the virtue of the individual must realize it- 
self. The all-important question, then, would be the nature of that 
state. But the state which Plato proceeds to construct in ideal, 
though education is to be one of the main pillars supporting it, and 
selection and classification of citizens is to be carefully made, is still 
to be a state with a fairly large proportion of commonplace men of 
only moderate aspirations and capabilities. In fact, one large 
class, that of the artisans, is not going to be called upon very much 
to use the critical faculty. Even the warrior class, in most matters, 

17 Republic 331c. 18 Tbid., 3538-354a.  —" [bid., 368r. 20 Leiter VIL. 
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will not act independently. Only one class, the guardians, will 
freely exercise its intelligence, and even the guardians will work 
according to certain traditional fixed patterns. It is to be in some 
ways a commonplace and colorless business, this state. The happi- 
ness to be found in it will be, for the most part, the happiness of 
self-abnegation. It goes then without saying that, for the purposes 
of conducting smoothly such a state, the region of the imagination, 
that in which the poet works most, would be denied it. 

Plato’s criticism in the Republic condemns emotion as taking 
away the reasoning element (76 Aoyiorexdv) of the soul. It means the 
condemnation of all tragedy and comedy. Pressed to its logical con- 
clusion it would mean the condemnation of the passion of love, the 
inspiration of the poet, or even the admiration of physical beauty. 
These are not, however, looked on as evils in the other dialogues. 
The truth of the poet’s inspiration is vouched for in the Jon (See 
p. 481). The creative power of love is the theme of the Symposium. 
The sight of physical beauty is shown as stirring in the soul of the 
one who first beholds it a feeling akin to reverence and the desire 
to worship the beautiful object as a god (Phaedrus 251). It would 
seem that Plato’s condemnation does not rest on general philo- 
sophical grounds; that he would not be willing to subscribe to the 
idea that all emotion is bad, since he himself made so large use of it. 

Confirmation of the point of view that emotion is destructive of 
the tendency to reason can hardly be found in Greek tragedy and 
comedy of the fifth century. Take only one example from tragedy, 
the opening scene of the Agamemnon of Aeschylus. There the at- 
mosphere is charged with foreboding, as the incidents of the de- 
parture of the host on its mission of punishment are set forth. But 
the poet does not leave the spectator with the events that arouse 
emotion. He passes quickly to the thought prompted by the scenes, 
that God teaches men wisdom by suffering: rdv ¢povety Bporods 
ddacavra, Tov TaBe pdbos Oévra Kupiws Exew.... Kal map’ Gxovras 
HAG cwhporeiv. It is true that this great tragedy is not thoroughly 
typical, but there is hardly a Greek tragedy in which emotion has 
all the field and where the spectator is not prompted to reason at 
more than one point. 

It is probable, then, that the criticism here made by Plato is 
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conditioned by the state of the drama in his day. Hence, one must 
assume that Plato knew the good poet and the bad poet, that he 
knew poetry put to uses destructive of reason as well as to uses 
that encouraged it. In the discussion in the Republic the extreme 
case is put, just as, in his day, the extreme case was put by the 
sophists for poetry, the poetry of Homer as an educative force. 

To return to the proof of the immortality of the soul, Socrates 
opens the discussion by reminding his young companions that the 
proof will be difficult and suggests that, since the subject of their 
discussion is something that is immortal, it will require all time 
and all eternity. The tone of the admonition rouses the suspicion 
that Socrates himself regarded the proof as impossible. They pro- 
ceed together none the less to the task. 

The argument that follows is not convincing on logical grounds. 
The steps in the proof are: The soul is not affected by evils of the 
body; only its own evil can destroy a thing. Souls do not become 
more evil or more unjust with death (of the body). But, if one 
should argue that he who dies becomes more evil or more unjust, 
demand of him to show how injustice is deadly. He can hardly do 
so. In fact, injustice will not destroy itself: It will rather destroy 
others, says Glaucon. But Glaucon’s argument is evasive. It does 
not reach the root of the matter. It is no argument to say that in- 
justice is more likely to destroy others than itself. Socrates’ de- 
mand for the proof of the destructive character of injustice is no 
better. The conclusion drawn, however, is that, if neither evil from 
without nor evil from within destrdys the soul, the soul must be 
immortal. 

Socrates proceeds with the discussion: The soul is not destroyed 
by the body, yet we see it not in its pristine form or in its purity, 
but vitiated by contact with the body and with other evils. We see 
it as we might the ancient sea-god Glaucus, some of his limbs 
lopped off, some crushed and mutilated, and with foreign accre- 
tions on his body—shells and stones and other things. Yet the soul 
is akin to the divine and seeks it. One must turn to the philosophy 
of it, and must see to what it applies itself, what intimacies it af- 
fects, as being akin to the divine, immortal and eternal, and what 
it would be if it pursued wholly what is of this kind and were car- 
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ried out of the sea in which it now is, stripped of the stones and 
shells that have grown upon it, stripped of the earthy which has 
come to be its nature under the influence of the so-called happy 
feasts it has had. 

Here what Socrates means by the philosophy of the soul is not 
the truth about it gained by the process of dialectic but acquired 
as knowledge is gained in the Jon, the Symposium, the Phaedrus, 
by a sort of insight, a spiritual discernment. The logical conclusion 
from his method of procedure is that he who would understand the 
true nature of the soul must be both philosopher and poet. In the 
search for the understanding of it, true poet and true philosopher 
come together and the result they attain is knowledge, if the hu- 
man being within the limits of human existence can attain it. In 
the spirit of this philosophy Socrates tells the myth of Er, continu- 
ing the proof that the soul is immortal, that justice is good, that 
in this life it gains rewards because loved by men and gods. What 
Er had observed in his brief stay in the other world and what 
Socrates wishes Glaucon to note is this: In the afterworld all ef- 
fort of the souls, the soul which comes from the lower region in 
which it has wandered, and that which comes from the upper, is 
directed toward finding the good life. In the next life there is still 
freedom of choice which, once made, must be endured. Choices 
will be after the same manner in the after-life as in the present, out 
of mingled good and bad, hence one must labor now and hereafter 
to choose what is best, with the knowledge that what is chosen will 
be lasting; and that is best which leads to the righteous life. 

Now why does Plato use the myth of Er? What does the use of 
it mean in his system of thought? What bearing has it on the ques- 
tion of his attitude to poetry and the poet? To apply Plato’s own 
criteria to it, it is a lie: This Er, son of Armenios, never was, hence 
no such experience as he relates ever befell him. The story also, in 
its several features, rouses emotion, hence is destructive of the ele- 
ment of reason in the soul (7é AXoy.orixdv). Plato uses the myth be- 
cause he is conscious that Socrates, Glaucon, and Adeimantus have 
not proved by the process of dialectic that the soul is immortal, but 
that Socrates has had to fall back, for knowledge of that, on a dif- 
ferent faculty and through that faculty, observing what the pre- 
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dilections of the soul are, the intimacies it affects, discerns its na- 
ture as divine and hence immortal. In his system of thought it 
means that knowledge is attained not only by the process of dialec- 
tic but by the inner eye, by spiritual discernment. To prove the tri- 
partite nature of the soul in the Phaedrus Plato showed Socrates 
having recourse to the myth. To demonstrate his contention that 
in this world souls are judged imperfectly, covered by the body 
and all its trappings, and that there is need of a judgment where 
all these hindrances to a clear vision of the truth are stripped 
away, and the judge sees the soul itself with his own vision unim- 
paired, Socrates invents the myth of the judgment of souls before 
Rhadamanthys in the after-life.* In the Symposium the myth of 
Diotima is invented to explain the creative power of love; and here, 
in Republic x, facing the question most vital to the understanding 
of virtue, namely, the immortality of the soul, Plato must become 
poet again and attempt to shed light on it by a poet’s understand- 
ing. 

A broader view must be taken, then, of Plato’s criticism of the 
poets. Plato, no doubt, through his characters is airing views cur- 
rently expressed and criticisms commonly held to be valid—criti- 
cisms, many of which scarcely do justice to the type of poetry 
being considered. He is perhaps at times expressing slight scorn 
of those who professed to hide behind the poets as purveyors of 
all knowledge. His own ideal state, with its standardization and 
limitation of the activities of its members, did not offer an adequate 
field for the broad and comprehensive criticism of the function of 
poetry. But Plato, in method and spirit, is himself a poet as well 
as philosopher and closes the Republic, as he does the Gorgias and 
the Symposium, in a manner that shows that in his view the 
philosopher must arrive at truth not only by the process of 
dialectic but by the inner vision of the poet. To put the matter in 
other words and use a phrase which Professor Jaeger uses of 
Socrates, the philosopher “must have one foot in the unseen 
world,” that is, the world of the poet. 

THOMAS SHEARER DUNCAN 

Washington University 
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NOTES 


[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be sent direct to 
John L. Heller, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis (14), Minn.] 


ON SEGREGATION OF THE SEXES 


Herodotus (1, 146) tells an interesting tale of a particular group 
of Carian women who never ate with their Ionian husbands nor 
called them by name. 

Commensal segregation of the sexes is a long-established custom 
which has been observed by many peoples of the world even 
down to modern times. According to a press despatch from the 
South Pacific, there exists on Atchin Island, New Hebrides, an 
attitude of aloofness which is not only greater in its scope than the 
Ionian segregation, but markedly Spartan in its nature. For here, 
we are told, none of the native men will eat with the women, and 
the separation of husband and wife is carried to such an extreme 
that the married men live apart from their wives in barracks and 
prepare their own meals. 

Ernest Crawley has shown! that in the New Hebrides generally 
as well as in New Caledonia, the Solomons, the Admiralty group, 
and many other islands of the Pacific, commensal relations have 
been marked by sexual segregation. He cites many instances to 
show that this practice has also existed in every continent of the 
world. In some cases husbands have not been permitted to eat 
with their wives; in others, no males are allowed to dine with fe- 
males; in a few instances the men take their meals together in 
club-houses after the Spartan manner. Among certain peoples 
segregation has reached the point where every man and woman, 
after cooking his own meal, must eat it alone. 

The taboo of commensality has stemmed from various causes. 
The Carian women refused to eat with their husbands because the 
latter had forced them to become their wives after killing their 
fathers, husbands, and children. Spartan segregation, however, 
was not motivated by sheer revenge; it was but one aspect of the 
state regimen which was calculated to develop such qualities as 


1 Crawley and Besterman, The Mystic Rose, New York (1927), Vol. 1, ch. 7. 
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would help strengthen a great military machine. The practice 
of commensal separation among the primitive insular and conti- 
nental tribes mentioned by Crawley rests largely upon a supersti- 
tious fear of the opposite sex. The basic idea is that contact of the 
two sexes is always potentially dangerous. Then 


the general ideas of contact applied to sexual relations develop a superstitious 
fear that the contact . . . of food [eaten] with the person, or influence of the 
female, transmits to the male the properties of woman, and .. . food “‘in- 
fected” by males transmits to the female the properties of the male, and the 
rule becomes a complete taboo (p. 198 f.). 

Mars M. WESTINGTON 


Hanover College 


MACROBIUS, ERASMUS, AND DALE CARNEGIE 

In a note published some months ago,' I pointed out that much 
of the advice offered by Dale Carnegie’s How to Win Friends and 
Influence People could be gleaned from a chapter of Macrobius 
(Sat. vu, 2, 3-14). Mr. Carnegie did not draw upon that source, 
but Erasmus in his Colloquia seems to have used and amplified it. 
The borrowing may be found in the Dispar Convivium, which 
assigns the instruction to a speaker designated as Apitius—a 
name probably chosen for its association with the ancient gourmet 
who wrote an art of cookery; the interlocutor is termed Spudus— 
doubtless to be referred to the Greek adjective signifying serious, 
earnest, eager, or zealous.” Apitius’ counsel concerns the art of 
conversation at a banquet and the technique of entertaining a 
heterogeneous company. It may be rendered thus: 

Old men delight in calling to mind things which many have forgotten, for 
the aged look fondly upon the days when they themselves were in their prime. 
Married women find it pleasant to be reminded of the time when they were 
besieged by suitors. Seafaring men who have visited remote and distant re- 
gions are delighted to tell of what all marvel at, not having seen the places. 
Even the recollection of woes endured and past, as the proverb runs, is agree- 
able, provided only that they be, like the dangers of military service, travel, or 
shipwreck, things not linked to reproach. Finally, everyone takes joy in chat- 
ting about some special skill and matters in which he is expert and clever. 


1 “Tale Carnegie Anticipated,” CiasstcaL JOURNAL xxxvull, (1942-43), 290-292; 
cf. ibid., 420, n. 1. 

2 The translation of the Colloquia by N. Bailey (London, 1877) has Spudaeus, but 
the texts available to me (C. Schrevel, Rotterdam 1667, and J. Wetstein, Amsterdam 
1754, for the Colloquia only; P. Vander, Leyden 1703, Opera Omnia) all have Spudus. 
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The corresponding observations in Macrobius are these: 


And especially if an old man is present, you have a chance to confer what 
seems to him the greatest of all favors, if you question him even on matters 
in which he played no part. For all know the garrulousness of old age (14). 

Those who have traveled widely on land or sea are overjoyed when they 
are asked about a little-known town or bay, etc. (6). 

The man who has escaped dangers now past, or lived through woes now 
ended, is most happy to be called upon to tell of them (9). 

Need I mention military leaders and soldiers, or their invariable eagerness 
to tell of their brave exploits, though unless questioned they remain silent for 
fear of seeming arrogant? (7). 

. .. the man who desires to be an agreeable questioner will ask those ques- 
tions which are easy for the person interrogated to answer, and which he 
knows that the latter has learned by careful study. For everyone is delighted 
to be urged to air his knowledge, because no one wishes his learning to remain 
hidden, especially if the knowledge which he has acquired by painstaking ef- 
fort is familiar only to a few, etc. (3-4). 


Apitius continues: 


These are, roughly speaking, the general principles; the particular individ- 
ual attitudes (peculiares affectus) couldn’t possibly be detailed, but let these 
serve as examples: One man is more eager for renown, another desires to be 
thought learned, another delights in appearing rich; one is a bit talkative, an- 
other taciturn; you will find some people disagreeable, others rather inclined 
to flatter. There are some who don’t want to seem old, though they are; others 
who, conversely, wish to be esteemed older than they actually are, striving to 
create astonishment that they carry their years so lightly. There are women 
who plume themselves on their beauty, others who despise their appearance. 
Through a knowledge of these attitudes it is not difficult to make conversation 
which will appeal to each and to avoid topics that engender unpleasantness. 


The subject is closed with Spudus’ admiring comment, ‘What 
a magnificent grasp you have of the banqueting art (artem conviva- 
toriam)!’’ One could quite properly add, taking convivatoriam in 
its literal sense, ‘And of the art of living with your fellows.” 
CHARLES SANFORD RAYMENT 
University of Michigan 


ERRATUM 


In Volume xt (1944-45), p. 68, n. 6: for Valerius Flaccus read Verrius Flac- 
cus. 
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[Review copies of classical books should be sent to the Editorial Office of the JouRNAL 
at Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. Such works will always be listed in the de- 
partment of Recent Books, and those which seem most important to the readers of the 
JOURNAL will also be reviewed in this department. The editor-in-chief reserves the right 
of appointing reviewers.] 


PRENTICE, WILLIAM KELLEY, Those Ancient Dramas Called 
Tragedies: Princeton, Princeton University Press (1942). Pp. 
194. 


By his title Professor Prentice indicates quite happily the char- 
acter of this book. He has written primarily for those who wish to 
become acquainted with Greek tragedy, and it would be difficult 
to find a better introduction to the subject. From the outset a 
reader feels that the author is speaking to him directly and infor- 
mally,drawing from the resources of scholarship the facts that have 
most significance and presenting them with clarity and an infec- 
tious warmth of interest. The plays have meant much to him, and 
his comments—always brief—are shaped by the experience of the 
man as well as by the investigation of the scholar. 

The first chapter presents, in nine pages, a picture of the ancient 
theater, an account of the development of the special kind of drama 
there presented, and an explanation, as illuminating as it is con- 
cise, of the function of tragedy as defined by Aristotle. 

The chapters that follow are devoted to particular plays: of 
Aeschylus, Prometheus Bound, Agamemnon, Choephori, Eumenides; 
of Sophocles, Antigone, Oedipus Tyrannus, Philoctetes; of Euripides, 
Alcestis, Medea, Iphigenia in Tauris, Bacchae. In each case the 
plot is summarized from the viewpoint of a spectator at an actual 
performance. This is very different from a too familiar type of 
“synopsis,” in which the skeleton of the plot has been completely 
separated from the warmth of flesh and the urge of emotion. The 
manner of presentation adopted by Professor Prentice enables 
him to introduce some bits of ‘‘stage direction”; notably, the pas- 
sage in which he shows that (in the Choephori) even with the grave 
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of Agamemnon and the palace in full view of the audience through- 
out the play, the desired impression that the grave was situated at 
a distance could be created by a skilful, but not complicated, di- 
recting of the procession of Electra and her maids. 

In many instances the legendary material of the play is presented 
first, so that the viewpoint of the poet, or his dramatic skill, may 
be more fully understood. One entire chapter (pp. 89-100) is de- 
voted to the Oedipus-legend. In this three constituent elements are 
distinguished: mortal combat between an unrecognized father and 
his son—a story common among Indo-European peoples, the 
sphinx and her riddle—the latter probably invented in the sixth 
century B.c., when proverbs and riddles were popular and the 
Seven Wise Men flourished, and the union of son with mother, 
which last Professor Prentice believes to have been the original 
Oedipus legend. He calls it 


a nature allegory. [And adds] If so, it belonged to a primitive age, and to a 
highly imaginative people, who, in their fancy, assigned human characteris- 
tics to everything which had life. The later Greeks, however, were shocked by 
it.... This interpretation explains what is most peculiar in the legends of 
Oedipus, and what seems otherwise inexplicable, namely his swollen feet. . . . 
For the foot of a plant is the root, which swells when the plant begins to grow. 


Interesting also is the following comment on the Bacchae (pp. 
189-190): 


at the end are these lines: ‘“This I say, I Dionysus, not born of a mortal father 
but of Zeus. If ye had known wisdom, when ye would not, ye would have 
had the son of Zeus as your ally, and ye would have been happy.” I think 
[Professor Prentice continues] that Euripides intended that his audience 
should understand that this being who now appears is the real Dionysus, and 
that The Stranger embodies a different conception of the god, imported from 
abroad. Pentheus is punished because he would not acknowledge either con- 
ception. Agave likewise denied the true god, and was compelled to join in the 
worship of the other. Cadmus suffered because of his own free will, he chose to 
serve this other deity. The orgiastic worship of Dionysus was repugnant to 
the enlightened Greeks. It had its roots in the superstition and emotional 
excitability of the common people, especially among the women. It might be 
defended by a dogmatism like that of Teiresias; it might be supported by the 
hypocrisy of those who, like Cadmus, maintained religious beliefs which 
seemed to imply a divine sanction for their own waning prestige. But it 
brought upon such worshipers madness and destruction. 
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The book is one to be welcomed by all who are beginning a study, 
whether brief or extended, of the drama of the ancient Greeks. And 
many who are familiar with the field will turn with interest to this 
record of personal impressions and convictions, made so evidently 
by one lover of life and literature for another. 

PEARL CLEVELAND WILSON 

Hunter College 


Minar, Epwin L., Jr., Early Pythagorean Politics in Practice and 
Theory. “‘Connecticut College Monograph” No. 2: Baltimore, 
Waverly Press, Inc., 1942. Pp. 132, with Appendix, Bibliog- 
raphy, and Chronological Table. $2.00. 


The scope of the monograph is well described by its title. Pro- 
fessor Minar examines ‘‘the paradox of a philosophical school being 
involved in political activity.”” His approach is that of the histo- 
rian interested in assembling those facts which can be gleaned from 
a wide acquaintance with the classical sources and from a critical 
appraisal of modern interpretations thereof. In his Preface he points 
out the timeliness of his study, for Pythagorean political theory has 
obvious affinities with modern totalitarian principles. 

The scarcity of historical sources and the well-known influence 
of Pythagoras on Plato and other philosophers have led scholars 
(notably Zeller, Burnet, and Delatte) to assume that the Pythag- 
orean Society had little political importance and that it was 
mainly concerned with individual morality and religion. This as- 
sumption is attacked in Professor Minar’s monograph. He demon- 
strates that the political activity of the Pythagoreans was an im- 
portant part of their activity in general and that the period of 
Pythagorean dominance in Magna Graecia was an important 
phase in the history of that region. 

Early chapters deal with the foundation of the society, its or- 
ganization, and the expansion of its influence from Croton to 
other cities of Magna Graecia and Sicily. It is pointed out (p. 36 
f.) in the latter connection that the numismatic evidence presented 
by Kahrstedt reinforces the literary tradition of geographical ex- 
pansion in southern Italy. The territorial policy of Croton be- 
tween 510 and 460 B.c. was, he maintains, the natural policy of 
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the large landowners who formed the mainstay of the Pythagorean 
Society. This policy, externally successful, failed for reasons of in- 
ternal weakness in the Pythagorean state. 

The analysis of the “Struggle Against Pythagorean Dominance” 
(pp. 50-94) is the best part of the study. Acknowledgment is made 
of Delatte’s contribution in unraveling the source material, but 
Professor Minar, approaching this material with a determination 
to establish the historical facts and to evaluate them as such, has 
corrected Delatte’s conclusions at several points. For instance, a 
close analysis of Iamblichus’ narrative of the Anti-Pythagorean 
revolt, formerly believed to refer to the times of Pythagoras, re- 
reveals a jumbling of earlier sources dealing with two revolts sepa- 
rated by some fifty years. The indifference of Iamblichus to chronol- 
ogy affords a good example of the difficulties encountered in trying 
to arrive at the history of the Pythagoreans. The spot light has 
been perpetually on their esoteric rites, their philosophy, their 
religion, or their mathematical concepts. In spite of difficulties, 
Professor Minar has turned the light for a while on that dark pe- 
riod of Pythagorean history between the two revolts. He has shown 
that prior to the society’s expulsion from Croton in the years fol- 
lowing 450 B.c. its aims were not merely philosophical, scientific, 
and religious, but to a large extent political and economic. Prob- 
ably, also, their political activity continued, though with diminish- 
ing success, for some years after this date. This chapter, though 
excellent, would be improved by a sketch map of Magna Graecia. 

Chapter v, “Politics and Philosophy,” opens with an evaluation 
of the sources. The Pythagoreans have suffered considerably from 
our uncritical reverence for Plato and Aristotle. The statements of 
these two writers have been taken as the criteria of what is false 
and true in other writers. Aristoxenus, however, may be added as a 
reliable source of historical data. Professor Minar’s exposition of 
the “doctrinal superstructure which the group built up about its 
political activity” shows how closely theory and practice were inte- 
grated in the Pythagorean system. From their horror of anarchy 
came their uncompromising conservatism, “for to abandon readily 
the existing laws and be agents of innovation is by no means either 
advantageous or safe.’’ This, however, is clearly not a position 
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taken up for logical or abstract reasons, but is the position adopted 
by aristocrats entrenched in power, who stood to lose by any 
change. In the same way the self-interest of the group can be seen 
in the theory of the natural or “true ruler”; their insistence on 
willing submissiveness as a virtue in the ruled; their belief that 
“to form correct opinions or to understand belongs to a few only”’; 
and their teaching that men, naturally depraved, must depend on 
the guidance of their superiors. Thus, Pythagorean ethics are 
shown to be basically hypocritical, framed for the political and 
social success of the society. That part of its religious doctrine 
addressed to the common people also had a practical purpose. 
The so-called “geometrical equality” was used to explain that 
privileges are related to a man’s worth. Even the theory of trans- 
migration of souls was an idea calculated to induce a humble sub- 
mission to the penalties of earthly life. 

Professor Minar reaches a conclusion well borne out by his facts 
that “‘only in the slightest degree can there be any question of con- 
crete measures having been adopted as a result of abstract theo- 
retical conclusions or discoveries.” His study is a real contribution 
to our knowledge and understanding of a difficult and obscure sub- 
ject. 

B. PHyYLLIs ARMITAGE 

East Grand Rapids High School 


CHASE, GEORGE H., and PEASE, Mary ZELIA, Corpus Vasorum 
Antiquorum, United States of America, Fascicule 8, Fogg Mu- 
seum and Gallatin Collection: Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press (1942). Pp. 116. Plates 64. 


This volume forms a sequel to the first fascicule, and deals with 
the Hoppin vases which were not included in that fascicule, all 
other vases in the possession of the Fogg Museum, and additions 
to the Gallatin Collection made between 1924 and 1939. Chrono- 
logically the vases range from prehistoric to late Roman Inperial 
times. The prehistoric examples are few and mostly from Cyprus, 
but the specimen of the black- and red-figured styles and the frag- 
ments of ¢erra sigillata are numerous and of good quality. 
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The reviewer will find it hard to discover even details on which 
he will not agree with the authors, and the scholar will find in the 
volume that precision, clarity, and brevity which have distin- 
guished the best of the American fascicules of the Corpus. The at- 
tributions, both the chronological and the technical, are very ap- 
propriate and successful; the description of the forms and decora- 
tion and the explanation of the scenes depicted are excellent; paral- 
lels to known examples and bibliographical data are complete. 
Perhaps on the kylix by Hermonax (1895, 248, Plate x1v, 1) we 
have a school scene—a young fellow going through his recitation; 
and the okladiasma represented on kylix krater (1925, 30, 11, 
Plate xtx, 3A) recalls the similar stunt of modern Greek dancers. 
Could we see in the ‘“‘u” shaped object on the kylix 2266, a pair of 
horns? For the “‘moulded heads” of the sixth-century amphora 
from Chiusi (?) the parallel in R. J. H. Jenkins, Dedalica, Plate 11, 
5, is very interesting. 

The text is almost faultness (on p. 34 read éractaverint for tracta- 
verunt,) and the plates are of very good quality, although occa- 
sionally details are hard to distinguish. The change from the 
“stringed and knotted” covers to the box portfolio will be wel- 
comed enthusiastically by all. Scholars all over the world will be 
grateful to the authors for a model publication and an excellent 
addition to the Corpus. 

GEORGE E. MyLonas 

Washington University, 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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[Edited by Grace L. Beede, University of South Dakota, Vermillion, S. D. The 
aims of this department are threefold: to assist the inexperienced teacher of classics, 
to help the experienced teacher keep in touch with matters of interest to the professional 
world, and to serve as a receiving center and distributing point for questions and con- 
tributions on teaching problems. Questions will be answered by mail or in the pages of 
this department. Contributions in the form of short paragraphs dealing with projects, 
tests, interest devices, methods, and material are requested. Anything intended for 
publication should be typed on stationary of regular size. All correspondence should be 
addressed to the editor of this department.] 


A Message from Some Teachers of Greece and Rome:' Part I 

One of the purposes for which teachers gather at conferences 
is that they may improve their own teaching from the stimulation 
and guidance of each other. But such help need not come from 
the teachers who are present in person. Through the written 
word the great teachers of all times can provide both precept and 
example. It is the purpose of this paper to present a message from 
some teachers of Greece and Rome. 

Some may protest that they are out of date. But beneath all 
the flux of educational change there has always been the stable 
factor of human personality. Since human beings are essentially 
the same today as in the days of classical Greece and Rome, their 
ways of teaching and learning effectively should be basically the 
same. Therefore suggestions derived from examples of good teach- 
ing among the Greeks and Romans should have value for present- 
day teachers, provided, of course, that there was really good 
teaching among the ancients. On this point there can be little 
question, judging both from the fame of their teachers, such as 
Socrates, Plato, and Quintilian, and even more from such products 
of ancient teaching as Pericles, Demosthenes, Cicero, and Vergil. 

Furthermore, these ancient examples of good teaching should 
confirm the principles of modern educators, if those principles are 
really sound. To test this hypothesis, let us first state briefly some 
of the principles of teaching and learning most generally accepted 
by modern educators and then seek for confirmatory or con- 
tradictory evidence in Greek and Roman literature. 

In the modern view, stimulation, guidance, and participation 


1 A paper read before the Ohio Classical Conference, Columbus, Ohio, October 27, 
1944, Part II will appear in the June issue. 
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are the basic essentials of teaching and learning, taking ‘‘teaching”’ 
in a broad sense, whether done by the professional teacher, parent, 
or friend.” Stimulation or motivation must come first, since learning 
is an active process. Then, since there must be some goal or pur- 
pose in learning, guidance is needed to insure the right goal and the 
best method of reaching it. Interest should be aroused, preferably 
through the recognition of the worthwhileness of the thing to be 
learned and its relation to the individual’s life and capacity. The 
personality of the teacher is very important in encouraging the 
effort of learning, and imparting desirable enthusiasms. Moreover, 
the learning itself should be a pleasant and rewarding process and 
lead on to further learning. For efficient learning the material 
should be well organized and clearly understood, and should be 
presented in a vivid way. Correct first impressions are highly 
desirable. And, finally, the learner must actively participate and 
bring his learning to a high point of competence through practice, 
with time allowed for adequate growth. 

Now let us see what the Greeks and Romans thought about 
these various factors of stimulation, guidance, and participation. 
For the purposes of this paper, in selecting examples of teaching 
and learning among the ancients, only the more conspicuous or 
potent factors in each case will be noted, although actually all 
these factors are closely interrelated and every piece of efficient 
learning involves most of them in some degree. 

We shall begin with a consideration of the concern of the Greeks 
and Romans with the stimulation or motivation of learning. The 
modern educator will find strong support for his belief that learn- 
ing should be voluntary and based on the capacity of the learner 
and his interest. In a familiar passage with regard to the young 
child, Quintilian writes: 

His studies must be made an amusement; he must be questioned and 
praised and taught to rejoice when he has done well; .. . at times also he 
must be engaged in competition and should be allowed to believe himself 
successful more often than not, while he should be encouraged to do his best 
by such rewards as may appeal to his tender years.’’ 


2 A. I. Gates, ef al., Educational Psychology: New York, The Macmillan Company 
(1942), 295 ff. 
4 Quintilian, Jnstit. 1, 20. The translations of Quintilian are from the “Loeb-Classical 


Library,” with a few changes. 
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Even in the case of older learners, Quintilian believes that the 
teacher should strive to keep effort voluntary, for, as he asserts: 
** ... Study depends on the good will of the student, a quality 
that cannot be secured by compulsion.’ 

Quintilian further stresses the need of adjusting learning to 
capacity through a vivid comparison: 

Vessels with narrow mouths will not receive liquids if too much be poured 
into them at a time, but are easily filled if the liquid is admitted in a gentle 
stream, or it may be, drop by drop; similarly you must consider how much a 
child’s mind is capable of receiving; the things which are beyond his grasp 
will not enter a mind, which has not opened out sufficiently to take them 
in.’’s 

But Quintilian is also aware that the capacity of the child de- 
pends not only upon age, but upon individual inherited ability, 
and previous training. He declares that the skilful teacher must 
ascertain as soon as possible the abiltiy and character of his 
pupils,® for he is convinced that “without natural gifts technical 
rules are useless.’”” 

This factor of individual differences is emphasized also by Plato. 
In his Republic® he likens teaching to agriculture and different 
minds to different soils—the seed of knowledge will bear different 
fruits according to the soil. The teacher’s object is the develop- 
ment of the intellect and aptitudes of each individual pupil.® 

Turning away from the works of professional teachers, we find 
other evidence in support of the recognition among the ancients 
of the importance of capacity and interest for the motivation of 
learning. Plutarch comments upon the education of the young 
Themistocles as follows: 

He received reluctantly and carelessly instructions given to improve his 
manners and behavior, or to teach him any pleasing or graceful accomplish- 
ment, but whatever was said to improve him in sagacity, or in management 
of affairs, he would give attention to, beyond one of his years, from confidence 
in his natural capacities for such things.’® 


A very vivid presentation from the learner’s point of view, in- 


‘ Thid., 1, 3, 8. 5 Tbid., 1,2, 28. $ Thid., 1, 3, 1. 7 [bid., 1, praef. 26. 
8 Plato, Republic 518; K. J. Freeman, Schools of Hellas: New York, Macmillan Co. 
(1912), 206. * Plato, Phaidr., 275 a-p; Freeman, op. cit., 205. 


10 Plutarch, Them. 2; “Harvard Classics,” 6. 
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cluding the negative value of difficulty and force as well as the 
positive value of pleasure and success, is given in the confessions 
of St. Augustine. In trying to explain his hatred for Greek and 
love for Latin he writes: 


“Difficulty, in truth, the difficulty of a foreign tongue, dashed, as it were, 
with gall all the sweetness of Grecian fable. For not one word of it did I 
understand, and to make me understand I was urged vehemently with cruel 
threats and punishments. Time was also (as an infant) I knew no Latin; 
but this I learned without fear or suffering, by mere observation, amid the 
caresses of my nursery and jests of friends, smiling and sportively encouraging 
me. This I learned without any pressure of punishment to urge me on... . ” 
No doubt, then, that a free curiosity has more force in our learning these 
things, than a frightful enforcement." 


With regard to enforced learning St. Augustine makes a further 


comment: 

In boyhood . . . I loved not study, and hated to be forced to it. Yet I was 
forced; and this was well done towards me, but I did not well; for unless 
forced I had not learnt. But no one doth well against his will.” 

One reason for this unfortunate necessity of forcing him to study 
is made clear from another statement of his: “Next I was put 
to school to get learning, in which I (poor wretch) knew not what 
use there was.’ 

This need of the learner to know the use of the thing to be 
learned in order to be properly motivated to learn brings us to 
a consideration of the part played by guidance in learning and the 
close relationship between stimulation and guidance. We shall see 
that the Greeks and Romans realized that not only does the revela- 
tion of a purpose or goal stimulate an individual to learn, but that 
it is of the utmost importance to the individual and to society 
that he have the proper goal. 

Plato sums up the aim of “true education,” as distinguished 
from technical training for material success, as the endeavor to 
make the child yearn to be a good citizen, skilled at both ruling 
and obeying.“ Xenophon, at the beginning of his Cyropaedia, 
also presents good citizenship as both the goal and incentive of 

4 St. Augustine, Confessions ; “Harvard Classics,” 16. 


12 Tbid.; “Harvard Classics,” 14. 13 [bid.; “Harvard Classics,” 12. 
4 Plato, Laws 643; Freeman, “Harvard Classics,” 46. 
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education. And it seems clear that ambition for political success 
as well as social preeminence inspired the youth of Greece with 
enthusiasm for the teaching of the sophists.’* A striking picture 
of such enthusiasm is given in Plato’s Protagoras, where the 
young Hippocrates wakes Socrates before daylight in his eager- 
ness to be introduced to Protagoras, and declares that he is ready 
to spend all his money and that of his friends in fees.’” 

With regard to the Romans, we find that Quintilian values 
high goals and urges that they be set up as early as possible."® 
He is not afraid of too high a goal and declares: 

Perfect eloquence is assuredly a reality which is not beyond the reach of 
human intellect. Even if we fail to reach it, those whose aspirations are highest 
will attain to greater heights than those who abandon themselves to pre- 
mature despair of ever reaching the goal and halt at the very foot of the 
ascent.’ 


Cicero also believed in the goal of the perfect orator devoted to 
the welfare of the state; though Plutarch reveals that the more 
lowly desire for fame and the pleasing of his own family were the 
spurs for the young Cicero himself." 
KATHRYN S. BENNETT 
Lake Erie College 
Painesville, Ohio 


Toward the Better Achievement Test in Greek 


1. How is the future subjunctive in Greek peculiarly fitted to 
express a contrary to fact condition? 

2. Which was the larger unit of liquid measure, a dicast or a 
hoplite? 

3. What distinction did the Greek rhetoricians make between 
polygamy and polysyndeton? 

4. Apropos of the reformers’ plea for the elevation of the modern 
stage, what are we to think of Aeschylus when we learn that the 
stage in his time was not raised at all? 


% Freeman, op. cit., 261 ff. 6 Freeman, op. cit., 169f. 17 Tbid., 167. 

18 Quintilian, Jmstit.1, 1. 19 Thid., 1, praef. 20. 

2 Cicero, De Or. 1, 20, 72; A. Gwynn, Roman Education: New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press (1926), 101. % Plutarch, Cicero; “Harvard Classics,” 221. 
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5. How many calories were there in the daily ration of much- 
enduring Odysseus? Do you consider the account of the Cyclops 
devouring Odysseus’ companions authentic or merely a bad dream 
of the hero resulting from over-eating? 

6. Under what circumstances is “I do” a contract verb also in 
English? 

7. Does the term perfect middle apply to the waist-line, or how 
do you interpret it? Similarly, what of the theory that articular 
infinitives are a form of rheumatism? 

8. Give the context of this sentence from Xenophon: “‘The jave- 
lin whistled by scarcely a parasang from his right ear.” 

9. In what book of the Iliad does Troy fall and approximately 
how far? 

10. Quote the rest of the Greek lyric which begins: 

évrevev éEeXaive 

11. Strictly speaking, in what register is the middle voice, and 
will talking with pebbles in the mouth on the sea-shore develop it? 

12. What pathological effect did the gay-colored trousers of the 
Persians have upon the emotional complexes of their Greek an- 
tagonists? 

13. When Herodotus tells us that certain people fed fish to their 
horses, should this account be rationalized a la Euhemerus as a 
form of hazing freshmen? 

14. Describe the tragic effect obtained in Fifth-Century Athens 
by having the chorus dance on the orchestra. 

15. If we disregard for the moment the Jliad and the Odyssey, 
and rest Euripides’ claims to literary recognition solely on the 
A pology of Socrates, in what meter must the Anabasis have been 
written? 

16. It is generally assumed among archaeologists that the so- 
called archaic smile was in response to a stale joke told by the 
sculptor to the model, who felt he had to laugh. Write four such 
jokes in good Parisian Greek. Always avoid the grave accent in 
writing Greek jokes. 

CLYDE MURLEY 

Northwestern University 

Evanston, Illinois 
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Oberlin College—Charles Nelson Cole 

Charles Nelson Cole (Illinois Wesleyan A.B., 1894; University of Illinois 
A.M., 1897; Harvard Ph.D., 1901) died at Oberlin, Ohio, January 18, 1945, 
aged 73. He is survived by his wife and two sons, Dr. Kenneth Cole, Associate 
Professor of Physiology at Columbia University, and Dr. Robert Cole, of the 
Oceanographic Institution at Woods Hole, Massachusetts, both of whom are 
now on leave of absence to do war work. 

Dean Cole came to the faculty of Oberlin College in 1902 as Associate Pro- 

fessor of Latin. From 1904 to his retirement in 1936 he was Professor of Latin, 
and for the last twenty-five years of that period was Dean of the College of 
Arts and Sciences. Generations of Oberlin students testify to his stimulating 
leadership in the classroom and scores of present and former faculty members 
recall with appreciation his ability to catch their viewpoint because he was one 
of them. The memorial minute adopted by the faculty upon his death said in 
part, 
. .. he gave to the College all his unbounded energy, loyalty, and devotion. . . . Like 
the true classicist he was, he possessed not only the Greek ability to see life steadily and 
see it whole, but also the Roman genius for law and government. Like the scholar he 
never ceased to be in the midst of administrative planning and routine, he demanded 
and stimulated scholarship and a discriminating sense of values in his associates. To his 
fine mind, his moral courage, his intellectual integrity, and his patient tact . .. Oberlin 
owes a debt she can never repay. 


Pennsylvania—Schoolmen’s Week at the University of Pennsylvania 

The Classics Section of Schoolmen’s Week met March 22 at the University 
of Pennsylvania with Miss Lucile Noble, chairman of the Section, presiding. 
The program was opened by Elizabeth White, of Bala-Cynwyd Junior High 
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School, whose paper was entitled “First-Year Latin Correlated with Pupils’ 
Interests.” This paper was accompanied by a display of charts made by Miss 
White’s pupils. Thomas S. Brown, of Westtown School, then read a paper en- 
titled ‘“‘Who Murders Cicero?” The program closed with “Selections from 
Vergil’s Aeneid and the Trojan Women’”’ by the Verse-speaking Choir of Halla- 
han Catholic Girls’ High School, Philadelphia, directed by Miss Margaret M. 
Kearney, Head of the Speech Department. 


The Texas Latin Leaflet 

After a lapse of one year, the Texas Latin Leaflet reappeared in the early 
autumn of 1944 as a “‘joint project of the Department of Classical Languages 
of the University and the Texas State Classical Association.” 

The first short article discusses Latin as a springboard or preparation for 
those who may have to master other languages later. The second suggests that 
those who believe in the classics should appeal to parents of like mind to help 
their children in making out their high-school programs, and to insist that 
courses in Latin be given notwithstanding the effort of some school authori- 
ties to side-track such courses. 

The issue includes also a message from the president of the Texas Classical 
Association, information about the State Latin Tournament, notes from the 
Department of Classical Languages of the University of Texas, etc. 

We are glad to see the Leaflet revived. 


A Delayed Tribute to a Forgotten Classical Scholar 


In the spring of 1933, while I was resident in Athens, three books were put 
into my hands to be given to the Library of the University of Athens. The 
donor was the late Kate Stephens, then in her eightieth year. The books were 
A Young Scholar’s Letters: A Memoir of Byron Caldwell Smith; The Love-Life 
of Byron Caldwell Smith: a volume of letters to Kate Stephens; and The Lies 
and Libels of Frank Harris. 

Nearly ten years later, on October 30, 1942, the Associated Press carried 
a dispatch from Lawrence, Kansas, with the arresting headline: “Love Legend 
Rekindled by Legacy.” The purpose of this dispatch was to announce the be- 
quest in the will of Miss Stephens of a memorial prize fund for original literary 
work by some author of the Mississippi Valley. This dispatch stimulated me 
to get copies of the books, which proved to be a matter of some difficulty. 
They were reread with increased appreciation. 

The first of the three volumes contains the essential biographical material 
about Smith. He entered Illinois College in 1864 at the age of fifteen, and was 
graduated at nineteen. He immediately set out for Europe, to pursue a plan 
which he had formed of spending six years in cultural study. The basis of his 
study was the classical languages, in which he was evidently very proficient. 
The first of his letters was from Heidelberg, under date of September 23, 
1868; later ones were from Berlin, Dresden, Munich, Vienna, and the final 
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letter from Athens, dated April, 1872. On his return he became professor of 
Greek in the University of Kansas. There he met Kate Stephens, one of his 
advanced students. After a short tenure of this position he obtained a leave of 
absence on account of his health. During this absence certain malevolent local 
influences deprived him of his position. He tried his hand in journalism with 
success but was stricken with tuberculosis and died in 1877 at the age of twenty- 
seven. Twenty years later, the letters written to members of his family were 
edited, and published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The letters to Kate Stephens were published in 1930 by the Antigone Press. 
They were all written after Smith was stricken by disease, while the young 
people were hoping and planning for a marriage that never took place. Cold 
type poses a severe test for a volume of love letters, but this volume meets the 
test. That their author was mindful of undév a&yayr is evident to the reader, and 
is implied in the words of Gamaliel Bradford, who wrote concerning the vol- 
ume: “It is a noble record of a great and striking tragic experience, carried 
through in every respect with adequate spiritual dignity and restraint.” 

An inquiry about Smith, addressed ten years ago to the Alumni Secretary 
of Illinois College, brought the surprising reply that his name was not known 
there. The explanation may be found, perhaps, in a reference on page 463 of 
the Centennial History of Illinois College, to a “very incomplete list of alumni 
and former students.” There may be a contributory cause in the interest which 
Smith had in pantheism. These letters, written to his parents and near rela- 
tives, are full of fervid expositions of the doctrine of Spinoza. From a young 
man in his early twenties the letters show a very unusual facility in philosoph- 
ical thinking. They are free, too, of offensive polemics. But they mark their 
author as a dissenter, and dissent was under suspicion in church circles in the 
decades after the Civil War, at a time when the “‘conflict of science and re- 
ligion” was much debated. 

Among the “malevolent local influences” mentioned above was the activity 
of the man who took Smith’s place temporarily at the University. He was be- 
lieved to have been responsible for the circulation of a story that Smith had 
been guilty of an intrigue with some nameless “maid of Athens.”’ The memory 
of this slander explains the wish of Miss Stephens to have these books in 
Athens itself as witnesses to the integrity of Smith’s character. 

Smith’s interest ranged widely, starting from the classical field and extend- 
ing to philosophy, art, and contemporary English poetry. The copy of the 
Letters which belonged to Miss Stephens has as an inset opposite the title page 
an autograph letter from Swinburne, acknowledging a complimentary copy 
of the book. This is the closing sentence: ‘“The estimate of my early poems has 
given me more pleasure and seems to me (if I may say so without apparent 
self-praise) more accurate and more just in its deeper and keener appreciation 


than any other I have everread.” 
EDWARD FItcH 


Hamilton College 





